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FARMER DEBTORS IN PIONEER PEBBLE 


BY ALLAN G. BOGUE 


IKE the prairie fire and the grasshopper, the money 

lender and the mortgage enter most accounts of agri- 

cultural settlement in the Plains states. Detailed 
accounts of the financing and of the success and failure 
of settlers on the middle border, however, are but few. If 
the historian is to do more than rehash the generalizations 
of the pioneers, such studies are essential. This article is 
an effort to describe in quantitative fashion the transfer of 
the land in an east central Nebraska township into the 
hands of the settlers and to sketch the way in which this 
land was encumbered during the first thirty-five years of 
settlement. 

Bounded on the south by the Platte River, Dodge 
County lies in the second tier of counties west of the east- 
ern boundary of Nebraska. The county seat is Fremont. 
Receiving some thirty inches of rainfall annually and 
enjoying an average frost-free growing season of about 160 
days, the county is situated within the portion of eastern 
Nebraska which agricultural geographers include in the 
corn belt of the United States. In the last “type-of-farming” 
study, produced by the Experiment Station of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska College of Agriculture, the northern 
half of the county was included in the intensive livestock 
production area of northeastern Nebraska, while the south 
half was placed in the region of general farming which 
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stretches southward from the Platte. The annual yields of 
corn, oats, alfalfa, and winter wheat, as well as the value 
of the cattle and of the pig crop, stamp the county as one 
of the most productive in the state. The average valuation 
of farm land in Dodge County, returned for the Agricul- 
tural Census of 1950, was somewhat higher than that of 
most of the surrounding counties.! 

Pebble Township is Township 20, north of the base 
line, range six, east of the sixth principal meridian in the 
federal survey and lies between Webster and Cuming 
Townships against the northern boundary of Dodge County. 
Since some of the sections in the township are fractional, 
the total area is only some 22,745 acres. The topography 
is rolling rather than hilly. The Elkhorn River meanders 
through the eastern side of the township, passing through 
Sections 3, 2, 10, 13, 14, 24, and 25. Pebble Creek converges 
upon the course of the Elkhorn from the northwest, cutting 
through Sections 6, 7, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 28, 27, 34, 35, and 
36. 

The dominant soil type in the township was mapped 
by the United States Soil Survey in 1916, as Marshall silt 
loam, an upland soil of loessial origin. Lying mainly be- 
tween the river and the creek and occurring again in the 
southwest corner of the township, this soil type predomin- 
ates in some fifteen of the thirty-six sections. When the 
areas of Waukesha silt loam, a terrace type, and of Wabash 
silt loam, the typical soil of the stream bottoms, are added 
to those of Marshall silt loam, some seven sections are left. 
These are made up for the most part of Waukesha fine 
sandy loam, Sarpy very fine sandy loam, and Cass very fine 


1Nebraska Department of Agriculture and Inspection et al, 
Nebraska Agricultural Statistics, Annual Report, 1951 (Lincoln, 
1953); L. F. Garey, “Factors Determining Type-of-Farming Areas 
in Nebraska,” University of Nebraska College of Agriculture Ex- 
periment Station, Bulletin 299 (Lincoln, 1936), and “Systems of 
Farming and Possible Alternates in Nebraska,” Jbid., Bulletin 309 
(Lincoln, 1937); Arthur F. George, Annual Farm Business Report, 
1951, Eastern Nebraska, 38 Farms, Extension Service, University 
of Nebraska College of Agriculture et al (mimeographed; Lincoln, 
1952); U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Agriculture, 
1950, Vol. I, “Counties and State Economic Areas”, Part 12 (Washing- 
ton, 1952), Table 1. 
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sandy loam. All of the major soil types found in the town- 
ship are excellent corn soils.? 

Pebble Township fell within the boundaries of the 
land grant given to t! Union Pacific Railroad Company 
in 1864.° Land in the scctions designated by odd numbers 
therefore became the property of that corporation to be 
sold in aid of construction of its line. The land in sections 
bearing even numbers was eventually allocated directly to 
individuals by the federal government with the exception of 
Sections 16 and 36, the state school lands. In this article 
the land transferred to individuals by the federal govern- 
ment will be referred to as government land. 

The tract books of the United States Land Office 
identify the settlers who sought to obtain title to govern- 
ment land.* In 1859, Thomas Parks pre-empted 160 acres 
in Section 12. No further entries were made from the town- 
ship until 1866 when five settlers entered land under the 
Homestead Act. During 1868, 1869, and 1870 settlers re- 
corded 118 entries at the district land office from Pebble 
Township as the land passed rapidly into the hands of 
claimants. When William McClintock homesteaded eighty 
acres in Section 12 in 1879, the government lands in Peb- 
ble Township were exhausted. Title, as represented by the 
final certificate of the district land office, passed to the 
settlers between 1872 and 1878 for the most part. Twenty- 
four settlers obtained certificates in both 1873 and 1875, 
and eleven settlers obtained evidence of title in 1874, 1876, 
and 1877. The process of alienation was completed in 1885 
when McClintock obtained his final certificate. In all, 114 
individuals received title to 121 parcels of government land 


2U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Survey of Dodge County, 
Nebraska (Washington, 1918). This publication was written by B. 
W. Tillman and H. C. Morlock. Field surveys were carried out in 
1916. 

3Nelson Trottman, History of the Union Pacific: A Financial 
and Economic Survey (New York, 1923), p. 18. Pebble Township lay 
beyond the limits of the original grant of 1862. 

4Duplicate sets of land office tract books for the State of Ne- 
braska are held in the Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, 
and in the Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. Pebble 
Township fell in the territory of the district office at Omaha until 
1868 and was then included in the Grand Island district. 
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in Pebble Township. These figures represent 71 per cent 
of both the number of settlers from the township whose 
names appear on the tract books and of the number of 
entries which they filed at the district land office. 











TABLE 1 

DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT LAND IN PEBBLE TOWNSHIP 

Successful Unsuccessful Final 

Entries Entries Certificates 
1859 1 1 
1866 5 
1867 5 2 
1868 35 17 3 
1869 20 8 1 
1870 23 15 5 
1871 11 4 3 
1872 7 1 9 
1873 6 24 
1874 4 11 
1875 1 24 
1876 1 11 
1877 2 11 
1878 1 9 
1879 1 2 
1880 5 
1881 
1882 1 
1885 1 
Totals 121 49 121 











One hundred and seven settlers obtained title to govern- 
ment land in Pebble Township under the terms of the home- 
stead laws. This number includes seven who commuted their 
homestead rights and purchased their claims at $2.50 per 
acre.’ Only seven of the successful homesteaders obtained 
holdings of more than eighty acres. Settlement in the town- 
ship was well under way before it became lawful for 
veterans of the Civil War or their heirs to acquire 160 
acres within the confines of a railroad land grant and 
was almost complete when it became lawful for the ordin- 


5The word “homestead” will be used hereafter to refer to land 
either acquired by its owner under the terms of the various federal 
homestead acts or to land in the process of thus being acquired 
without recourse to commutation. In the legal sense, of course, a 
homestead is a holding which its owner holds free from the claims 
of creditors under certain conditions. 
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ary settler to do so. A large proportion of the pioneers in 
the township, however, probably could not have qualified 
for an additional eighty acres as veterans. Eighty-two of the 
114 settlers who obtained government land bore German 
or Bohemian names. Many of these were recent immi- 
grants who had not enjoyed the opportunity to serve in 
the forces of the Union. Of the homesteaders, one also 
pre-empted land. Seven settlers obtained tracts under the 
Pre-emption Act of 1841 alone.*® 

The odd-numbered sections in Pebble Township fell 
within the land grant obtained by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company in 1864. These eighteen sections embraced 
11,401 acres. To this total must be added forty acres in 
Section 10 which the Union Pacific acquired in 1872 as 
part of an indemnity list replacing shortages discovered 
when the company located its grant in the sections origin- 
ally allotted to it. 

The portion of the land grant lying in Pebble Town- 
ship was offered for sale in the spring of 1870. Between 
that date and the year 1884, when the last railroad land in 
the township was sold, seventy-one sales were made to 
fifty purchasers.‘ The Union Pacific Railroad Company 
offered to sell its lands on cash or on time. Despite the dis- 
count of 10 per cent for cash, only 640 acres in two sales 
were purchased on such terms. Deeds were issued on the 
remainder, sold by land contract, from ten to 134 months 
after sale. During June, 1870, the land department of the 
Union Pacific advertised in the Fremont Tribune that all 
sales on credit thereafter would be written for periods of 


SAside from the U. S. Statutes at Large, a summary of most of 
the acts under which title was transferred from the government in 
this township will be found in Thomas Donaldson, The Public Do- 
main (Washington, 1884). 

7These and later statistics bearing on the sale of railroad land 
in Pebble Township were taken from the tract books of the Union 
Pacific land grant in the possession of the Company at Omaha, and 
from the Deed Registers of Dodge County in the office of the Register 
of Deeds, Fremont, Nebraska. All purchases made by one individual 
in 1870 were counted as one sale, since in the first rush of buying 
individuals buying large amounts of land often received contracts 
bearing several dates. Thereafter, purchases by the same individual 
in any year were counted separately if they bore different dates. 
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five years. Buyers would pay one fifth of the principal at 
the date of purchase, but only interest on the remaining 
principal at the end of the first year. At the end of the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth years, one fifth of the 
principal was to be paid along with interest on the unpaid 
portion to that date at 6 per cent.* Some of the contracts 
drawn after this announcement, however, ran for ten years. 

The Union Pacific accepted its land grant bonds in 
payment for land. During the early 1870’s these bonds 
sold at a discount, enabling purchasers to realize a saving 
on the cost of land obtained from the railway. In August, 
1869, the Fremont Tribune announced that one bond house 
had begun to take orders from small purchasers whose 
payments did not amount to one thousand dollars—the 
smallest denomination in which the bonds were printed.® 
When orders totalled the price of a bond, the bond house 
purchased one and tendered it to the railroad company on 
behalf of the group of small purchasers. Thus, some of the 
savings which could be derived from using land grant bonds 
in payment for railroad land was to be passed along to the 
small buyer. A private banker and real estate agent acted 
as the representative of the brokerage firm in Fremont. 
When the officials of the railroad ruled that clubbing was 
no longer acceptable in 1873, the Tribune indignantly stig- 
matized the edict as “Another Public Outrage and Private 
Steal.’’!° 

TABLE 2 


Quotations on 
“Union Pacific Land Grant 7’s”* 





July 2, 1870 76 Dec. 27, 1873 74% 
Dec. 24, 1870 58% July 11, 1874 81 
July 1, 1871 85% Dec. 26, 1874 90 
Dec. 30, 1871 80 July 3, 1875 100 
July 6, 1872 82 Dec. 25, 1875 101 
Dec. 28, 1872 79 July 1, 1876 101 
July 5, 1873 69% Dec. 30, 1876 101 

















*Taken from the Commercial and Financial Chronicle (New York), of the 
dates given. 


8Fremont Tribune, June 30, 1870. Used in the office of the news- 
paper at Fremont. 

®Jbid., August 20, 1869. 

10]bid., August 1, 1873. 
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The Union Pacific sold some 82 per cent of its land 
in Pebble Township during 1870 and 1871 when 9,400 
acres were transferred in nineteen parcels. Sales thereafter 
were made from the remaining 2,040 acres and tracts which 
were returned to the railroad company after purchasers 
had defaulted on their contracts. Of the successful buyers, 
those who obtained forty or eighty acre units were most 
numerous, but John Davenport of Bath, New York, acquired 
6,678 acres which amounted to more than one-half of the 
railroad land in the township. Two other non-residents of 
Nebraska obtained a total of 360 acres. Thus over 7,000 
acres of the 11,441 acres of railroad land in the township 
were sold to non-residents who held the land for resale 
rather than for farming purposes. Certain of the purchases 
which were made by residents of Omaha and Fremont were 
obviously speculative as well. In total, such purchases 
accounted for 68 per cent of the railroad land in the town- 
ship. 





TABLE 3 
TOTAL PURCHASES OF FORTY-TWO SUCCESSFUL BUYERS 

40 acres 14 
80 ” ” 10 
120 %? ” 8 
160 ” ” 5 
200 ” ” 1 
320 ” ” 1 
480 ” ” 1 
640 ” ” 

or more 2 





Twelve, or 24 per cent, of the buyers defaulted on land 
contracts. Four of the twelve, however, paid out on a por- 
tion of the land which they had purchased. Forty-two, or 
84 per cent, of the fifty buyers were, therefore, successful 
in completing all or part of their purchases from the Union 
Pacific. In terms of acreage a little less than 10 per cent 
of the railroad lands were sold a second time. At least 
twelve purchasers assigned land contracts to other indivi- 
duals. Five of these assignees purchased additional railroad 
land on their own account. 

Of the fifty who purchased land from the railroad, 
thirteen had obtained land from the government within 
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TABLE 4 
UNION PACIFIC LAND SALES: PEBBLE TOWNSHIP 
Cancel- 

Year Sales lations Acres 
1870 19 1 9,000 
1871 3 400 
1872 4 1 240 
1873 14 6 720 
1874 3 3 120 
1875 2 2 120 
1876 

1877 1 40 
1878 5 400 
1879 10 480 
1880 3 120 
1881 1 40 
1882 2 160 
1883 3 400 
1884 1 40 














Pebble Township by homesteading or pre-emption. This 
group represented 11 per cent of all the individuals who 
obtained government land and 26 per cent of the purchasers 
of railroad land. These thirteen individuals, of course, 
purchased far less than 26 per cent of the land grant in the 
township. 

The twelve buyers who failed to make good all or 
part of thirteen purchases are worth some attention. Twelve 
of the thirteen repudiated purchases were made in the four 
years, 1872-75, and represented 54 per cent of the sales of 
those years. All of the cancellations involved tracts of 
40, 80, or 120 acres. Three of the purchasers lived at near- 
by points in eastern Nebraska, and one gave Omaha as his 
address; the remaining eight were undeniably residents of 
Pebble Township. Five of the latter had homesteaded 
government land. The price of the land embraced in the 
cancelled contracts of the eleven residents of Pebble or 
adjacent points may well have had some significance. The 
Union Pacific sold most of its land in the township for 
prices which ranged from four dollars to six dollars per 
acre, but in seven of the twelve cancellations made by local 
men the consideration was either ten dollars or twelve 
dollars per acre. 
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In all, some 68 per cent of the railroad land in Pebble 
Township was sold to non-resident speculators. This find- 
ing contradicts the contention that the land grant was 
sold to resident farmers only. Actually, if the experience 
of the land department of the railroad in Pebble Township 
is at all typical, it would not even have been good business 
to limit sales to actual residents. Twelve of the thirteen 
cancellations occurred on tracts falling within the 32 per 
cent of the land grant in the township which was sold to 
actual residents of the immediate locality. In Pebble Town- 
ship at least, the railroad company would apparently have 
experienced a much higher rate of cancellation in the sale 
of its land had an effort been made to sell only to residents 
of the area. 

During 1870 and 1871, John Davenport and his brother 
Ira purchased almost eighteen thousand acres of land in 
Dodge County from the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
For the most part this land lay in the northern tier of town- 
ships and over one-third of it lay in Pebble Township. Ira 
Davenport did not at first agree with his brother that the 
land purchase was a wise one. He was to write referring 
to a tract of land in Pebble Township, “I bought the other 
half the section myself after my brother had bought the 
other half in our large purchase and I had gone out to 
Nebraska to see what had made him crazy enough to buy 
so much land. My buying the half section and a couple 
other pieces I picked up was a practical answering of my- 
self. . "22 

The Davenports bought their land on five year con- 
tract. Title was obtained during 1875 and 1876. The 6,678 
acres which lay in Pebble Township included all or a 
portion of fifteen sections. Seven dollars per acre was paid 
for 640 acres while the remainder was obtained at a price 


1lTra Davenport, Bath, New York, to Richards and Reynolds, 
Fremont, Nebraska, November 29, 1877, letter in the Davenport 
Collection, Cornell University Collection of Regional History, Ithaca, 
New York. Unless otherwise cited all Davenport correspondence used 
hereafter will be found in this collection. 
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of five dollars per acre.'*? The total purchase price of the 
land was $38,265. To this must be added some $6,228 of 
interest payments which were made over the term of the 
contracts. The Davenports, however, paid for their land 
with land grant bonds of the Union Pacific and realized 
a sizable discount as a result. In 1871, the resident of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, who had entered the land for John Daven- 
port, received five hundred dollars for his services. 

Contractors assumed the payment of taxes immedi- 
ately after making their purchases. The Davenports had 
disbursed some $4,700 at least in taxes by the end of 1879. 
The rapidity with which charges accumulated against land 
was a sobering feature of land speculation to Ira Daven- 
port. Late in 1876 he wrote, “We are loaded to the water’s 
edge with lands & I frankly say with our trouble with 
loans & lands I wish I had never seen Nebraska. . .Look at 
the rate int & taxes are rolling up on our lands & ask 
yourself if you believe the investment likely to prove as 
paying a one as a good seven per cent Eastern bond.” 

Late in 1877 the Davenport brothers placed their land 
in Dodge County upon the market through the real estate 
agency of L. D. Richards of Fremont. They placed a mini- 
mum price of ten dollars per acre on a list of lands about 
which Richards had received inquiries. If buyers so desired 
they would be given credit of five or ten years with interest 
on the deferred payments reckoned at the rate of 10 per 
cent per annum. The brothers cautioned Richards against 
publicizing the price of their lands if he believed that 
potential buyers might be frightened away and concluded, 
“It may be deemed high. But the good crops & decreasing 
rates of interest must affect land also.’’'* 

The land nearest to the town plat of Scribner (in 


12Purchase and sale data are to be found in the land book of 
the Davenports, labelled “Fannie Davenport Ledger” in the Daven- 
port Collection. 

13Ira Davenport to E. O. Crosby, Fremont, Nebraska, November 
22, 1876. 

14John and Ira Davenport to Richards and Reynolds, August 
29, 1877; see also Ibid., November 14 and 29, 1877, January 8, 1878; 
Richards and Keene, Fremont, Nebraska, to John and Ira Davenport, 
March 6,°1883 and November 10, 1887. 
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31-T.20-R.7E.) was held off the market in expectation 
that prices would rise there to a greater extent than else- 
where in the township. Farmers owning lands adjacent 
to the lands of the Davenports were given preference over 
other buyers. Care was taken lest the first purchaser in a 
tract should obtain all of the best land. Where an eighty 
acre holding was to be divided into parcels of forty acres 
the more fertile land was to be divided between the two. 
Contracts were drawn “payable at Bath” so that the pur- 
chaser would pay the cost of exchange. Interest was com- 
pounded when contractors were late with their payments. 
An interest rate of 10 per cent on deferred payments was 
held until 1883 when it was lowered to 8 per cent. This rate 
in turn was dropped to 7 per cent during the early 1890's. 

In selling the Davenport land L. D. Richards obtained 
as large a down payment as possible and divided the re- 
mainder of the principal among any number of years up 
to ten, but usually five or ten. Often, however, the first 
payment was one fifth or one tenth of the principal. Con- 
tracts specified that the premises were sold “for improve- 
ment and cultivation” and that all improvements placed 
upon the premises by the contractor must remain there 
until title was surrendered by the Davenports. Purchasers 
assumed the payment of taxes immediately on signing the 
contracts. If a buyer failed to make his payments when due 
or broke other conditions of the contract, the Davenports 
could declare the agreement broken and resume full posses- 
sion of the land without legal proceedings. Nor were the 
brothers obligated to compensate defaulting contractors 
for payments already made. On the other hand, if the 
Davenports so desired, they could allow the contract to 
remain in force provided that interest was paid on the 
over due interest and principal." 

During the first few years of sales Richards assured 
purchasers that they could pay out on their contracts before 


15The cancelled contracts used in Dodge County are not among 
the Davenport papers. Many examples of the form used elsewhere 
in Nebraska are available, and one purchaser of Davenport land in 
Pebble Township filed an identical contract at the office of the 
Register of Deeds. See Miscellaneous Records, B., pp. 156-58. 
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they became due if it was their wish to do so. Early in 
1880, Ira Davenport decided that contracts thereafter should 
run through until maturity.’® Possibly Davenport made this 
decision because the brothers were obtaining a better rate 
of interest on land contracts than could have been obtained 
in other avenues of investment. 

No land was sold in the township of Pebble during 
1877, but in 1878 eleven tracts were sold which totalled 
480 acres. Nine tracts were sold during the following 
year, but 1880 was to be the year in which occurred the 
greatest turnover of Davenport land. Thirty-four tracts, 
embracing 1,721 acres, were sold. Eighteen hundred and 
eighty-two and 1883 were also years of active selling. By 
the end of the latter year 69 per cent of the lands held by 
the Davenports in the township had been sold. In 1886 
the brothers took their remaining lands off the market, 
and only three sales were made between 1885 and 1891. 
Between this year and 1904 the residue was fed slowly 


TABLE 5 
DAVENPORT LAND SALES 














Percent Return 
Year Sales Acres Per Annum 
1878 11 480 12% 
1879 9 359 9% 
1880 34 1,721 9% 
1881 5 190 13% 
1882 18 | 1,031 11% 
1883 16 863 10% 
1884 4 236 11% 
1885 3 | 120 12% 
1888 2 80 84% 
> &£ | ee | 7% 

: i | ovl | 9% 
1893 | 3 120 5% 
1894 5 196 71% 
1895 1 80 SUS 
1896 4 160 6% 
1897 1 80 4% 
1899 4 240 5% 
1900 6 280 5% 
aoe bs default 

904 12% 





16],, D. Richards to Ira Davenport, June 10, 1880. 
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into the market. When Ira Davenport died in 1905, only 
forty acres on which the original contractor had defaulted 
remained unsold. 

The sale price of the land sold by the Davenport 
brothers in Pebble Township by 1905 totalled slightly more 
than $122,000, well over twice the sum which had been 
invested in the land by the end of 1876. The average sale 
price per acre was eighteen dollars as compared to an 
average purchase price of less than six dollars. Such totals 
and averages are apt to be misleading, however, unless 
cne realizes that allowance must be made for accumulating 
taxes and sales commissions and that, contrary to other 
types of investment, no yearly dividends had been received 
with the exception of the occasional rent payment. When 
these factors were taken into consideration and the per 
cent return per year calculated the results were less strik- 
ing.?7 

The yearly average return on the funds invested in 
lands which were sold before 1885, varied from 9 per cent 
to 13 per cent, although returns on individual tracts fell as 
low as 6 per cent, and one quarter quarter section returned 
15 per cent. After 1885 the average return on the lands sold 
each year fell sharply, reflecting the sharp decline in west- 
ern land values after the collapse of the western real estate 
boom in 1887-1888. The last forty acre tract sold under Ira 


17In calculating per cent return per annum on invested capital 
& generalized allowance was made for tax payments of six dollars 
per forty acres annually. The occasional notation of the amount paid 
for taxes in the correspondence with the Nebraska agents, and the 
detailed tax records on foreclosed lands held by the Davenports in 
Dodge County as well as Richard’s rule of thumb when allowing for 
taxes in leases of five dollars for forty acres, make this a realistic 
but generous estimate through to the mid 1890’s. Undoubtedly it is 
less satisfactory for the improved tract sold in 1904. Richards usually 
collected his sales commission by deducting 2% per cent at date of 
sale and 1 per cent from all principal and interest payments there- 
after. In calculation he was credited with a flat 3% per cent at 
date of sale. From rentals the agent obtained 10 per cent from the 
first payment and 1 per cent for subsequent payments on the same 
lease. The actual discounts at which the Davenports purchased Union 
Pacific bonds were found for only two years. These corresponded 
closely with the July quotation in the Commercial and Financiai 
Chronicle for those years, and as a result the Davenport land pay- 
ments in other years were scaled down by the amount of the quoted 
discount. 
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Davenport’s administration in 1904 for seventy-five dollars 
per acre returned 12 per cent on the invested capital. This 
land had been rented almost continuously after 1881, and 
the rents raised the yearly returns by 4 per cent. Seventeen 
other tracts were rented for varying periods of time, pro- 
ducing in some cases an upward revision of 1 or 2 per cent 
in the annual return on the invested funds. The total 
revenue obtained from rents in Pebble Township between 
1880 and 1904 was $6,121. 

In his study of the Diller community in southeastern 
Nebraska which he described as “fairly typical of the 
prairie part of the Middle West” and which was settled at 
about the same time as was Pebble Township, Robert Diller 
wrote of the land speculators, “It is sad to think how poorly 
they were paid.”** Such may well have been the case in 
Diller, but the experience of the Davenports shows that not 
all speculators were poorly rewarded in eastern Nebraska. 

In 1883 the brothers lamented that they had placed 
their lands in Dodge County on the market too soon.'® 
Actually, as events developed, they were not to obtain re- 
turns equal to those of the early years of sales on the lands 
held past the mid eighties. Perhaps a good part of the credit 
for the profitable returns should be given to L. D. Richards 
who constantly revised the price lists in an attempt to keep 
the prices on the Davenport lands in step with rising land 
values. In 1899 he summed up, “your prices have been 
always a little higher and at a figure quite often above 
that of fairly improved farms in the same neighborhood. 
The favorable terms, of course, are an inducement to buy 
your lands.’’”° Aside from the sale price, it must be remem- 
bered that most of the Davenport lands were sold on credit 
and that the land contracts returned a relatively high rate 
of interest on the unpaid principal. 

John and Ira Davenport sold 136 tracts of land in 
Pebble Township to eighty-one individuals. In numbers, 


18Robert Diller, Farm Ownership, Tenancy, and Land Use in a 
Nebraska Community (Chicago, 1941), pp. 7 and 21. 
19John and Ira Davenport to Richards and Keene, September 27, 


83. 
20L. D. Richards to Ira Davenport, February 15, 1899; Richards, 
Keene and Co. to Ira Davenport, September 23, 1902. 
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therefore, the purchasers of Davenport land fell between 
the 114 settlers who obtained government land and the 
forty-two who were successful in purchasing land from the 
Union Pacific. Of the eighty-one who purchased land from 
the Davenports, thirty-three or 41 per cent had obtained 
land from the government as homesteaders or pre- 
emptioners. Six, or 7 per cent, had purchased land directly 
from the railroad company. Others were quite obviously 
the second generation descendants of the original settlers. 
Most of the purchases were made in forty acre units, and 
it was common for the same purchaser to buy several 
tracts over a period of ten or fifteen years. Hans Martens, 
for instance, purchased five parcels of land—one eighty 
acre unit and four forty acre tracts—between 1878 and 
1886. Martens was the most frequent customer of the 
Davenports, but other farmers made two or three purchases. 
A high proportion of the purchasers took advantage of the 
credit offered by the New Yorkers. The Davenport land 
book shows that only two purchasers defaulted on their 
contracts and that one of these successfully completed 
another contract. 

With this summary of the way in which the land in 
Pebble Township entered private ownership, let us examine 
its role as mortgage security in a pioneer western township. 

Of the 114 persons who obtained government land in 
the township, sixty, or 53 per cent, did not mortgage their 
land. Fifty-five, or 47 per cent, did encumber all or part of 
the land which they obtained from the government. Of the 
106 parcels to which title was obtained under the home- 
stead laws without commutation, forty-nine, or 46 per 
cent, were eventually encumbered by the settler. Fifty- 
seven tracts, or 54 per cent of the whole, were not mort- 
gaged by the settler. Four out of seven, or 57 per cent of 
those who commuted their homestead rights, mortgaged 
their land. Of the eight pre-emptors only three, or 38 per 
cent, encumbered their holdings. 

Of the forty-nine encumbered homesteads, fifteen 
were mortgaged within six months of the date on the set- 
tler’s final certificate. Another seven were mortgaged with- 
in the next six months. In other words, 45 per cent of the 
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encumbered homesteads were put up as security for a loan 
within the first year after title had passed from the govern- 
ment to the settler. Over half of the encumbered homesteads 
were mortgaged within the first two years after the settler 
obtained title. 

Of the four commuted homesteads which were en- 
cumbered only one was mortgaged within six months after 
the final certificate was obtained. The other three tracts 
were not mortgaged until between the sixth and fifteenth 
years after the government had surrendered title. 











TABLE 6 
DATE OF ENCUMBERING GOVERNMENT LAND 
Home- Pre-emp- Commu- Combined 
steads tions tations Totals 
Mortgaged No. | % No.| % No. | % No. | % 
within 6 months after 
title 15 | 31 2 | 67 1 | 25 18 | 32 
between 6 months and 
1 year after title 7 14 7 13 
between 1 year and 2 
years after title 6 | 12 6 /11 
between 2 years and 3 
years after title 7 | 14 7 |18 
between 3 years and 5 
years after title 7 |14 1 | 33 8 |15 
more than 5 years 
after title 7 |14 3 | 75 10 /|18 





























One of the forty-two successful buyers of railroad land 
mortgaged his property within six months after the rail- 
road had given him his deed. Two of the twelve assignees 
mortgaged similarly. Four others among the original forty- 
two encumbered one or more parcels of land at dates extend- 
ing from six and one-half to thirteen years after they had 
obtained title. Thirteen, or 16 per cent of the individuals 
who purchased land from the Davenports, mortgaged all or 
part of their holdings within six months after acquiring 
title. Another eight, or 9 per cent, mortgaged their pur- 
chases eventually. 

Between October 2, 1869, and December 31, 1905, 
lenders recorded 367 first mortgages to the value of 
$420,889 ‘and 74 junior mortgages worth $47,027 on the 
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agricultural land of Pebble Township.” The mortgage 
history of the township began in 1869 when J. B. Robinson 
filed a mortgage to secure a loan of $4,600 to H. J. Robinson, 




















TABLE 7 
MORTGAGE DEBT IN PEBBLE TOWNSHIP 
First Mortgages |Secona Mortgages Total 
Year |Number/ Amount Acres IN b A t |Numb 4 2 
1869 1 $ 4,600 43 1 $ 4,600 
1870 3 3,700 440 1 $ 400 4 4,100 
1871 1 400 80 1 400 
1872 3 1,150 240 3 1,150 
1873 3 850 240 1 400 4 1,250 
1874 11 6,387 1,000 11 6,387 
1875 | 10 3,717 958 10 3,717 
1876 | 23 6,154 1,840 23 6,154 
1877 7 2,183 760 2 707 9 2,890 
1878 | 13 6,910 1,320 13 6,910 
1879 | 13 6,525 1,160 13 6,525 
1880 7 3,297 520 1 100 8 3,397 
1881 14 9,150 1,327 5 890 19 10,040 
1882 6 4,775 480 5 1,832 11 6,607 
1883 | 17 15,255 1,660 3 1,767 | 20 17,022 
1884 9 8,775 700 3 1,056; 12 9,831 
1885 14 10,883 1,380 7 1,935 | 21 12,818 
1886 | 20 11,500 1,340 6 975| 26 12,475 
1887 7 7,318 700 4 1,860; 11 9,178 
1888 | 13 21,655 1,330 3 5386 | 16 22,191 
1889 | 10 10,210 760 6 8,732 | 16 13,942 
1890 11 15,025 1,228 1 425; 12 15,450 
1891 11 12,086 955 2 4,500 | 13 16,586 
1892 13 20,975 1,350 4 3,359 | 17 24,334 
1893 10 12,235 847 2 2,650; 12 14,885 
1894 12 11,308 1,158 1 300 13 11,608 
1895 8 10,700 960 5 3,777 13 14,477 
1896 6 6,305 640 6 6,305 
1897 10 10,800 890 3 805 | 13 11,605 
1898 | 11 19,990 1,250 1 542 | 12 20,532 
1899 | 11 24,650 1,406 1 350 | 12 25,000 
1900 | 12 19,850 900 12 19,850 
1901 12 26,854 1,238 2 9,089 14 35,943 
1902 | 11 26,600 1,370 1 1,200 12 27,800 
1903 6 11,600 480 1 2,000 7 13,600 
1904 | 10 31,665 1,081 3 1,840 13 33,505 
1905 8 14,852 720 8 14,852 




















21Mortgage statistics were compiled from data taken from the 
Mortgage and Deed Registers in the office of the Register of Deeds, 
Fremont, Dodge County, Nebraska. A. G. Bogue, “Farmer Debtors 
in Pioneer Kinsley,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, XX (May, 1952), 
91, contains a short bibliography of mortgage studies. 
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another member of his family. In certain respects the mort- 
gage was irregular. H. J. Robinson mortgaged his half 
interest in forty-three acres of Section 36. This was school 
land on which the State did not issue a deed to Robinson 
until January ,1871. The high valuation reflected the efforts 
of the Robinsons to promote a town site in Section 36. 

No more than three first mortgages were filed from 
the township in any of the years before 1874. In this year 
eleven first mortgages were recorded. Two years later, 
twenty-three first mortgages were filed. Not for another 
ten years did the total again rise as high as twenty. In the 
nineteen years after 1886, the fluctuation in the number 
of first mortgages diminished in contrast to the earlier 
years as the number stabilized between six and thirteen. 

The total amount of funds loaned annually to the 
farmers of the township, however, made a somewhat dif- 
ferent pattern. The yearly totals fluctuated in amount, but 
the over-all trend was steadily upward. If fewer first mort- 
gages were filed after 1887, they represented larger 
amounts. The twenty-three first mortgages of 1876 repre- 
sented loans totalling $6,154; the twelve first mortgage 
loans of 1901 totalled $26,854. 

Table 8 shows the total first mortgage debt on farms 
in Pebble Township at intervals of five years. The debt of 
$8,324, divided into fifteen loans encumbering 1,430 acres 
in 1875, had risen by 1905 to $103,244 divided into forty- 
five loans secured by 5,947 acres of land. The greatest 
increase in the first mortgage debt occurred between 1885 











TABLE 8 
FIRST MORTGAGE DEBT AT FIVE-YEAR INTERVALS 
Number of Value of Encumbered | Percentage 
First First Acres | of Acres 
Mortgages | Mortgages (Agricultural) |(Agricultural) 
Jan. 1, 1870 1 | $ 4,600 43 
Jan. 1, 1875 15 | 8,324 1,430 6.3% 
Jan. 1, 1880 49 22,774 4,598 20.3 
Jan. 1, 1885 51 37,945 4,607 20.3 
Jan. 1, 1890 69 64,493 6,038 26.7 
Jan. 1, 1895 68 69,490 6,341 28 
Jan. 1, 1900 61 90,893 6,672 29.5 
Jan. 1, 1905 45 | 103,244 =| 5,947 26.2 
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and 1890 when the total rose from $37,945 to $64,493. Al- 
though the total debt rose, the number of loans outstanding 
declined after 1890 when the figure stood at sixty-nine; 
by 1905 the equivalent figure was forty-five. The per- 
centage of agricultural acres which were encumbered in 
the township rose until it stood at 29% per cent in 1900 
but declined thereafter to 26.2 per cent in 1905. 

In eight years the amount of funds borrowed on junior 
mortgage totalled over 20 per cent of the mortgage debt 
contracted in that year. Three of these years fell within 
the five-year span 1887-1891. Small non-interest bearing 
second mortgages which had been accepted by loan agents 
as their commission, appeared in some years but seldom 
represented a majority of the second mortgages. 

What motives impelled the pioneer land holders of 
Pebble Township to mortgage their land? During 1874, 
1875, 1876, and 1877, fifty-one first mortgages were re- 
corded. Of these, fifteen or 29 per cent formed part of real 
estate transactions or were negotiated to refinance mort- 
gages which were coming due.” But thirty-six first mort- 
gages, or 71 per cent, cannot be explained in this manner. 
During the years between 1873 and 1877, however, the 
settlers obtained final certificates on eighty-one, or 67 per 
cent, of the tracts in the township which were acquired 
directly from the federal government. There were thus 
during the mid 1870’s a large number of pioneers who for 
the first time had real estate to advance as security. Many 
of the mortgages drawn between 1874 and 1877 undoubtedly 
represented the efforts of settlers to convert an interest in 
their property into supplies, stock, machinery, and other 
farm equipment. 

In 1878 for the first time the first mortgages growing 
out of real estate transactions and refinancing formed 
more than 50 per cent of the number recorded. In only two 
vears thereafter, 1879 and 1883, did these two categories 
of mortgages together make up less than 50 per cent of the 


22When a mortgage was recorded within six months after pur- 
chase of the property by the mortgagor it was assumed that the 
indenture represented part of the purchase price. Undoubtedly the 
assumption leaves a margin for error. 
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total while the average was 64 per cent and in the eight 
years 1898-1905, 75 per cent. For a five year period from 
1893 to 1897, however, refinancing and transfer mortgages 
totalled more than 60 per cent of all mortgages recorded in 
only one year. In the other four years such indentures made 
up a bare 50 per cent of the first mortgages. These were 
years of agricultural depression in the district if the letters 
of L. D. Richards accurately mirror conditions. Mortgages 
growing out of enonomic distress, therefore, may well have 
formed a larger proportion of the mortgage total than 
usual.?* 

It has been pointed out in other studies that hard- 
pressed settlers often commuted their homesteads with 
borrowed funds. As soon as such settlers had evidence of 
title, they secured their loan with a mortgage and used any 
surplus in the loan above the land office price for family 
living. Such mortgages, it is inferred, were born of des- 
peration, or of the desire to obtain speculator’s profits by 
a quick sale as soon as the settler had obtained title. Simi- 
larly the Pre-emption Law was used to obtain title quickly.** 
No definite conclusions can be based upon such a small 
sample as that provided by Pebble Township, but 25 per cent 
of those who pre-empted land did mortgage it within six 
months as did 14 per cent of those who commuted their 
homesteads. In comparison, 15 per cent of all homesteaders 
mortgaged their land within six months. The two persons 
who pre-empted and then mortgaged almost immediately 
did dispose of their holdings within a few years, but the 


23Precipitation fell below twenty-five inches in sections of eastern 
Nebraska in 1870, 1887-88-89, 1890-92-93-95-97 and 1901, while in 
1894 it fell below twenty inches. Statement based on Eastern Divi- 
sion Averages in Nebraska Legislative Reference Bureau, Nebraska 
Blue Book, 1938, p. 468, and on the figures given in the yearly 
Report of the Chief of the Weather Bureau, (Washington, D. C.) 
and in 51st Congress, Ist session (1889-90), Senate Document 115, 
for Omaha and Fremont. 

24Charles Lowell Green, “The Administration of the Public Do- 
main in South Dakota,” South Dakota Historical Collections, (Pierre, 
1940), XX, 204-225, and Harold Hathaway Dunham, Government 
Handout: A Study in the Administration of the Public Lands, 1875- 
1891 (Ann Arbor, 1941), pp. 188-190. Actually Pebble Township was 
settled for the most part before the abuses of the commutation 
clause of the Homestead Act became most widespread. 
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homesteader who commuted his homestead right to cash 
and then mortgaged did not alienate his land. 

The mortgage appears to have played a small role in 
financing the purchase of land from the Union Pacific 
since only one of the forty-two successful purchasers mort- 
gaged his land within six months. To the farmers who 
bought land from the Davenports the mortgage was more 
important. Thirteen, or 16 per cent, of them mortgaged 
a portion of their land almost immediately after obtaining 
title. Of this thirteen, three had paid cash; the remainder 
had purchased on credit. On the average the ten who pur- 
chased on credit received their deeds seven years after 
they had purchased the land. Since the Davenport brothers 
were willing to grant ten years’ credit this group evidently 
preferred to pay up with borrowed money in order to ob- 
tain a deed rather than to take full advantage of the terms 
offered to them. Since the rate of interest specified in the 
land contracts of the Davenports was usually somewhat 
above the rate charged for first mortgage funds at the 
same time such a decision is understandable. 

Turning briefly to the junior mortgages, twenty- 
seven out of seventy-four, or 36 per cent, of the total repre- 
sented the commission on first mortgage loans. Seventeen, 
or 23 per cent, arose from the purchase of real estate, 
leaving the motivation underlying 41 per cent of the 
second mortgages unexplained. 

From 1870 to 1877 capital from other midwestern 
states and from the northeast provided more than 50 per 
cent of the funds loaned on first mortgage in all but one 
year. Between 1878 and 1884, however, sources of credit 
within Dodge County were more important than non- 
resident sources with but one year of exception. During 
the three years, 1885, 1886, and 1887, non-resident capital 
was again dominant, supplying at least 84 per cent of the 
funds advanced on the security of first mortgages in the 
township in each year. In the eight years, 1888-1895, more 
than 50 per cent of the capital invested in first mortgages 
was of local origin in half of the years. But from 1896 
onward, local lenders became unquestionably the most 
important source of funds. In only two years did non- 
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resident capital finance 50 per cent of the first mortgages 
which were drawn on the security of land in Pebble Town- 
ship. In the thirty-seven years studied, however, the per- 
centage of first mortgage funds from non-resident sources 
was less than 30 per cent in only five years and those well 
scattered. To the very end of the period the funds of non- 
residents played a significant role in financing the farmers 
of Pebble Township. 


TABLE 9 
PERCENTAGE OF NON-RESIDENT CAPITAL LOANED 
ON FIRST MORTAGES IN 
PEBBLE TOWNSHIP: 1869-1905 





— ft Crm 1888 29% 
1870 84% 1889 53 
1871 100 1890 66 
1872 52 1891 41 
1873 35 1892 42 
1874 93 1893 88 
1875 75 1894 83 
1876 63 1895 79 
1877 82 1896 30 
1878 41 1897 50 
1879 58 1898 34 
1880 36 1899 27 
1881 20 1900 48 
1882 19 1901 33 
1883 30 1902 41 
1884 39 1903 52 
1885 93 1904 34 
1886 84 1905 49 
1887 100 

















Undoubtedly the yearly variations in the amount of 
capital obtained from outside sources were linked in part 
to the availability of that capital. Thus the four years, 
1874-1877, in which non-resident capital entered the town- 
ship in large amounts for the first time, marked the 
entrance of the first of the large western mortgage agencies 
into the township. The three years between January 1, 
1885 and December 31, 1887 were the years in which 
these agencies reached the height of their popularity in 
the eastern states and had the largest supply of funds at 
their disposal. After 1896 the percentage of non-resident 
capital disbursed in the township was kept up by several 
eastern insurance companies that replaced the private 
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eastern investors and the western mortgage agencies of the 
previous twenty years. 

In 1870 two mortgagees gave New York as their state 
of residence. In the following year, John and Ira Davenport 
recorded their first mortgages on land in the township. 
Aside from their land speculations, the brothers loaned 
some five million dollars on first mortgage in the states 
of Michigan, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, and Nebraska between 
1868 and 1905. By 1905 they had extended thirty-two first 
mortgage loans to Pebble Township farmers, totalling 
$26,325. For a time the brothers concentrated their lending 
activities in Nebraska in districts where they held real 
estate for sale.** Their motive was a simple one. Credit 
was necessary before the holdings of the settlers established 
in these townships could be developed adequately. If credit 
was supplied, the improvements which the settlers made 
would be reflected in rising land values. Such an increase, 
however, would enhance the value of the unimproved lands 
held by the Davenports as well. Other non-corporate in- 
vestors from the northeastern United States also loaned 
money in the township but none on a scale to compare 
with the Davenports. 

Numerous western mortgage companies were organ- 
ized during the late 1870’s and particularly during the 
early 1880’s.2° The first of these agencies to appear in 
Pebble Township was the Corbin Banking Company of 
New York. In all, this company negotiated twelve of the 
thirty-three mortgages recorded from the township during 
1875 and 1876. Other companies followed the lead of the 
Corbin agency during the late 1870’s and the 1880’s in- 
cluding the Western Trust and Security Company of Fre- 
mont, the Iowa Mortgage Company of Muscatine, Iowa, 
and the Dakota Mortgage Loan Company of Boston, Massa- 


25Ira Davenport to E. O. Crosby, Fremont, Nebraska, July 7, 
1874, 

26The Annual Reports of the Connecticut Bank Commissioners, 
1888-1895, of the Massachusetts Commissioner of Foreign Mortgage 
Companies, 1890-1895, of the New York Superintendent of Banking 
relative to foreign mortgage, loan, investment and trust companies, 
1891-1896, and of the Vermont Inspector of Finance, 1889-1893, pro- 
vide the most satisfactory catalogue of the more important western 
mortgage companies of this period. 
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chusetts. During 1885-1887 the mortgage companies 
brought in over 74 per cent of the funds loaned on first 
mortgage. In nine other years between 1875 and 1898 the 
equivalent percentages ranged from 19 to 47 per cent. 
Although most of the western mortgage companies had 
failed by 1894, the Western Trust and Security Company 
continued after some reorganization while the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company supported the Security 
Investment Company of Lincoln when most of the other 
mortgage companies found their operating capital drained 
away by the necessity of making great numbers of fore- 
closures.?* All of the loans in the township of Pebble after 
1892, which were negotiated by mortgage companies, were 
written by these two agencies, and all of those drawn by 
the Security Investment Company were negotiated on be- 
half of either the Aetna Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, or the Phoenix Mutual of the same city.** 

These life insurance companies, along with the Con- 
necticut Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, the Union Central Life Insurance Company of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, formed the most im- 
portant group of non-resident lenders after the year 1889. 
Beginning in the year 1890, when the Connecticut Mutual 
loaned $5,400 in four loans, these companies negotiated 
thirty-three loans before 1905, totalling $57,800. 

Local banks were never very important directly as 
sources of land credit in the township. In all, three banks 
located in Dodge County appeared as mortgagee in seven 
first mortgages, amounting to $6,973 and eight second 
mortgages totalling $8,803.32. All of these indentures were 
filed after 1886. 

Most important of the banks which appear on the 


27For information on this phase of the history of the Security 
Investment Company I am indebted to the officers of the Farm 
Loan Division of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company who 
opened the early mortgage registers of that company to me in 
August, 1948. 

28The Annual Reports of the Connecticut Commissioner of In- 
surance Companies contain much information on the lending activities 
of the Hartford companies. See particularly those of 1875 and 1876. 
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mortgage records was the Merchants and Farmers Bank 
of Scribner. Lying in a village just across the eastern 
boundary of the township adjacent to Section 36, this bank 
stood as mortgagee in four first mortgage loans to the 
amount of $4,203 and all of the eight second mortgages 
negotiated by local banks. Two of the second mortgages 
were security for commissions owing to the bank in return 
for its services in obtaining first mortgage loans. 

Directly, as we have seen, the banks ranked far behind 
such investors as the life insurance companies or the Daven- 
port brothers in the amount of funds which they placed 
at the disposal of Pebble Township farmers on the security 
of their farms. The importance of the local banks, how- 
ever, did not end with the loans which they negotiated in 
their own name. The Merchants and Farmers Bank of 
Scribner acted as the local agent for a mortgage company. 
Although the national banks in Fremont ostensibly played 
no part in farm mortgage financing in the township, these 
institutions were important. The officials of two national 
banks in Fremont sponsored mortgage companies which 
were active in Dodge County as well as farther to the west. 
Of these, the more important was the Western Trust and 
Security Company organized by L. D. Richards and other 
directors of the Fremont National Bank.”® 

Making it still more difficult to assess the role of 
banking institutions in the farm mortgage field was the 
non-corporate private banker. Since a township provides 
a relatively small sample of mortgage securities, it is easy 
to miss the activities of such individuals. Yet their activities 
were undoubtedly of great significance in total. Preferring 
to use their own limited supply of funds in more remunera- 
tive fields than first mortgage farm financing they served 
as local agents for the mortgage companies or for indivi- 
dual eastern investors. A. P. Hopkins, for instance, a pri- 
vate banker of Fremont, negotiated more than five hundred 
loans for the Davenport brothers during the late 1870’s 
and early 1880’s. At least one private banker was located 


29Incorporation of this company was noted by the Fremont 
Tribune, September 9, 1885. 
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at Scribner during the 1880’s, acting as the agent of a 
mortgage company. 

The provisions in the mortgages filed on land in Peb- 
ble Township varied in their complexity. When the mort- 
gagees were local men, the indentures were usually simple 
and short—a mere transfer of the security in case the 
terms of the notes should be broken. The mortgages filed 
by eastern investors or their agents were much longer and 
filled with a greater variety of terms which were designed 
to safeguard the mortgagee. 

Clauses which were designed to nullify the effect of 
the collection laws of the state were common in the forms 
used by eastern investors. Although the code of Nebraska 
allowed attorney’s fees to be assessed against mortgagors 
in foreclosure cases during only the years intervening 
between the legislative terms of 1873 and 1879,*° mort- 
gages containing clauses authorizing such practice were 
filed in later years. Stay and appraisal laws were specifi- 
cally waived in many of the mortgages as in the concluding 
paragraph of the form used by the Corbin Banking Com- 
pany: “...the said parties of the first part do hereby 
expressly waive an appraisement of said real estate, should 
the same be sold under execution, order of sale, or other 
final process, and do further waive all benefits of the stay, 
valuation or appraisement laws...”%! Most mortgages re- 
corded on behalf of non-resident mortgagees named a place 
of payment in the eastern United States, thereby insuring 
that the mortgagor would pay the cost of exchange. 

The first four mortgages recorded from Pebble Town- 
ship backed notes drawn at 10 per cent. Then, during the 
next three years 12 per cent became the prevalent rate. 
From this figure the average rate on all first mortgages 
slumped, with some fluctuation, until 1905 when the aver- 
age rate specified in seven notes was 4.9 per cent.®? 


30Nebraska, General Statutes, 1873, p. 98, and General Laws, 
1879, p. 78. 
31Mortgage Register, H, p. 320. 
32O0ccasionally the interest rate specified was not given in the 
recorded mortgage. The annual number of the mortgages given 
> Ma 10 does not always coincide with the number given in 
able 7. 
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TABLE 10 
INTEREST RATES IN PEBBLE TOWNSHIP 
First Second First Second 

Year Mortgages Mortgages Year Mortgages Mortgages 

No./| Rate No. Rate No. Rate | No. | Rate 
1869 1 10 % 1888 | 12 | 68% 119 % 
1870 3 10 1889 8 | 7 3 | 8.6 
1871 1 12 1890 11 7.1 
1872 3 /11.3 1891 11 7.6 2/9 
1873 3 {12 1 12% 1892 11 | 7.5 3 | 8.6 
1874 33 U5 1893 10 | 7.2 2/)9 
1875 10 10.8 1894 | 11 | 6.7 
1876 23 =| 10.8 1895 7 | 63 4/8 
1877 6 |12 1 12 1896 6 | 8.2 
1878 13 10.8 1897 | 10 | 7.5 2 | 8.5 
1879 | 12 | 9.7 1898 | 11 | 6.5 1 10 
1880 5 9.6 2 9 1899 | 10 | 5.7 1/8 
1881 14 9.4 2 10 1900 | 12 | 5.6 
1882 6 7.8 1 9 1901 | 11 | 5.4 2 | 6.5 
1883 16 9 4 8.7 1902 | 11 | 5.2 1 5 
1884 9 8.3 2 6.5 1903 6 | 5.2 1 5 
1885 13 7.9 1 9 1904 | 10 | 5.5 3 | 6.6 
1886 19 7.8 2 8.7 1905 7 |49 
1887 7 7.6 1 8 
































In the years when comparison is possible the rate on 
funds loaned by residents was equal to the non-resident 
rate in four years, less than the non-resident rate in eight 
years and greater than the non-resident rate in twenty-two 
years. Seven of the twelve years, when the resident rate 
was below or equal to the rate charged by out-of-state 
lenders, fell before 1880. Evidently the non-resident rate 
tended to be lower than the local rate after 1880 because 
the commission of the mortgage agent was usually not 
included in the rate given in the note and mortgage. Had 
the commission been added, the resident and non-resident 
rate would have been closer to equal.** 

Why, however, was the local rate usually below or equal 
to the out-of-state rate during the 1870’s? Part of the 
explanation may be found in the usury legislation of the 
State of Nebraska. Interest was regarded as usurious if 
the mortgagor had paid more than 12 per cent in one year 


; 338The difference between the average local and the average non- 
resident rate was less than 1 per cent in twenty years and reached 
2 per cent in only three years. 
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prior to 1879 or more than 10 per cent after the legislative 
session of that year on new loans. If local agents could be 
proven to be the agents of eastern lenders their commissions 
were counted as part of the interest rate obtained by such 
investors. The Supreme Court of Nebraska interpreted the 
word “agent” more broadly than did the courts of adjacent 
states.** Non-resident lenders, therefore, adopted the policy 
of writing notes at the legal maximum and paying the 
local agent from the interest payments. Under such con- 
ditions the resident and the out-of-state rate were equal 
unless, among the local lenders, friends or kinsfolk gave 
special accommodation to borrowers or a canny real estate 
salesman offset a high sale price by a lower rate of interest 
in the note accepted as partial payment in a real estate 
transaction; then, the local rate might fall below the non- 
resident rate. During the 1880’s, however, the market rate 
of interest dropped well below the upper limit set by the 
usury law. There ceased to be as much danger that the 
agent’s commission, when combined with the interest rate, 
could bring a charge of usury, and the number of lending 
agencies which took their commission above the interest 
rate increased. 

Although the rate of interest was often not given in 
the junior mortgages filed from the township, figures 
were obtained from forty-two of seventy-nine such inden- 
tures. In all but a few years the rate stood above that of 
the average on all first mortgages. Since the junior mort- 
gage is less satisfactory as a claim on security, it is natural 
that it should bear a higher rate of interest than do first 
mortgages. Sometimes, however, relatives or friends take 
second mortgages as security for loans, and then the rate 
may well be no higher or even lower than the going rate 
for first mortgages. 

Over the period covered by this study, the percentage 
of loans written for one year declined. In most years before 
1879 at least a third of all the first mortgages drawn on 


34Tra Davenport to Wilson and Hopkins, Fremont, Nebraska, 
August 31, 1877; See also Philo vs. Butterfield, Nebraska Reports, 
III, 256, Cheney vs. White, Ibid., V, 261, and Cheney vs. Woodruff, 
Tbid., VI, ‘151. 
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agricultural land in the township specified maturities of 
twelve months or less. After 1883 the percentage of such 
mortgages was never greater than 18 per cent, and in nine 
of the twenty-two years there were none recorded. Evi- 
dently the pioneer used his land to provide short-term 
financing to a much greater extent than did his successors 
in the township. 

Once large amounts of non-resident funds were avail- 
able to the farmers of Pebble Township the average length 
of time between the recording of the mortgage and its 
release stood generally between four and six years, although 
the mortgages recorded in 1887, 1895, and 1902 all enjoyed 
an average life span of between ninety and one hundred 
months. 

The mortgage first recorded from the township speci- 
fied that repayment should be made in installments. Such 
clauses became rarer as the years passed, although the 
insurance companies allowed the repayment of principal 
when interest became due if the mortgagor so wished. 

The farmers of Pebble Township were generally suc- 
cessful in their use of land mortgage credit during the 
pioneer period. In all, eleven owners appear to have entered 
unsuccessfully into first mortgage contracts. Creditors 
foreclosed the mortgages of eight farmers, and three 
owners deeded their security to the mortgagees. There is 
some doubt whether one of the latter should be regarded 
as failing since he deeded for a consideration of nine 
hundred dollars only three years after borrowing four 
hundred dollars on the security of eighty acres. Even had 
he neglected all interest payments a judgment could hardly 
have amounted to nine hundred dollars. With this reser- 
vation the mortgagor was included among the unsuccessful 
debtors. In addition to the group of eleven whose first 
mortgages were closed out disastrously, three junior mort- 
gagors deeded their interest in real estate to the mortgagees. 
These men had all purchased land on which a first mortgage 
already stood. As part of the purchase price of the land 
they gave a second mortgage to the original mortgagor and 
assumed the payments on the first mortgage. Eventually 
they deeded back their interest in the land to the original 
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owner and mortgagor. The failures of these three men did 
not represent unsuccessful first mortgages but did evi- 
dently involve the failure of farm operators. Reduced to 
percentages, 3 per cent of all the first mortgages recorded 
on Pebble Township land in the period between 1869 and 
1905 were terminated either by foreclosure or by the mort- 
gagor deeding the real estate to the mortgagee. Three sec- 
ond mortgages or 4 per cent of all second mortgages were 
closed out by deeding. 

Of the eleven owners who failed to complete first 
mortgage contracts successfully four belonged to the group 
of one hundred settlers who had homesteaded government 
land. Thirty-six per cent of those who lost their land were, 
therefore, homesteaders, but this group actually represen- 
ted only 4 per cent of all those who had homesteaded in 
Pebble Township. One of the eleven was listed among the 
purchasers of land from the Union Pacific, but the security 
which he deeded to his mortgagee represented only one 
quarter of his purchases from the railroad. Four others 
failed to extinguish mortgages which they had given 
as part of the purchase price of their holding. Neither of 
the two remaining unsuccessful mortgagors were residents 
of the county; one gave his residence as Wisconsin and had 
obviously inherited the land which he gave up, while the 
other resided in Cuming County, Nebraska. 

Five of the eleven defaulted first mortgage contracts 
were filed before 1877, two were recorded during the 
1880’s, two during the 1890’s, and one in 1905. Of the five 
filed before 1877, four were placed on the mortgage rolls 
during 1876. Seventeen per cent of the twenty-three first 
mortgages filed in that year ended therefore in failure. 

The contractors, who deeded away their equity to the 
holders of second mortgages, signed these indentures in 
1876, 1887, and 1891. 

Of the warranty and sheriff’s deeds which terminated 
the title of the fourteen unsuccessful mortgagors, six had 
been written by the end of 1880 and eight by the close of 
1887. Five were recorded in the years 1889-1895 and one 
in 1910. The evidence is clear. Mortgagors in Pebble Town- 
ship made the greatest number of unsuccessful loans during 
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the 1870’s or early period of settlement rather than during 
the late 1880’s and the 1890’s when the alliance movement 
and the populist agitation were at their peaks. 

In all, the eleven defaulted first mortgage loans were 
backed by one thousand acres of land as security or some 
5 per cent of the total land area of the township which was 
used for agricultural purposes. Despite the predominance 
of the upland soils in the township, only three of the eleven 
failures occurred on these soil types. These three parcels 
embraced in all, 280 acres, or 28 per cent of the land on 
which first mortgage loans terminated unsuccessfully. With 
the exception of eighty acres of the more droughty type of 
terrace soils, the remainder was found in the bottoms. In 
proportion to its total area, therefore, far more bottom 
land was sacrificed than either terrace or upland soil. This 
finding perhaps reflects the drainage problem which was 
a very real one in the bottoms in the pioneer period.* 

Were the pioneer land holders of Pebble Township 
more successful than those in other areas? A comparison 
can be drawn with Kinsley Township in Edwards County, 
Kansas, lying on the Arkansas River to the east of Dodge 
City.** The settlement and mortgage history of the Kansas 
township began some four to seven years later than that 
of the Nebraska area. While Pebble Township lay in the 
land grant of the Union Pacific, half of the land in Kinsley 
fell in the domain of the Santa Fe. The contrast in agricul- 
tural economy today is one of corn and livestock operations 
as opposed to wheat farming. 

There are elements of similarity in the credit history 
of the two townships. In general, the credit agencies were 
of the same type, and local groups and individuals played 
much the same role in both townships. The first peak of 
mortgaging in both townships came as soon as the settlers 
acquired title. Thereafter the numbers of mortgages filed 
annually were perhaps most strongly influenced by the ease 


35Dan V. Stephens, “Soil and Drainage of Dodge County,” in 
William H. Buss and Thomas T. Osterman, History of Dodge and 
‘eo oy Counties, Nebraska and their People (Chicago, 1921), 
, 128-132. 

386A. G. Bogue, “Farmer Debtors in Pioneer Kinsley,” Kansas 
Historical Quarterly, XX (May, 1952), 82-107. 
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with which non-resident funds could be obtained. Interest 
rates behaved similarly in the townships down to the late 
1880’s, although the Kansas rate never fell as low as did 
the rate in Nebraska. The percentage of failures among 
mortgagors was in both cases greater in the first years of 
mortgaging than in the famous depression of the late 1880’s 
and 1890's. 

Despite such similarities, a considerably higher per- 
centage of entrymen failed to obtain title to their claims 
in Kinsley Township than in Pebble.**? The same was true 
of those who purchased land from the railroads. Land 
holders in Pebble were much more successful in their use 
of mortgage credit than was the case in Kinsley. The over- 
all pattern of mortgaging in Pebble showed little of the 
“boom and bust” pattern found in Kinsley. 


TABLE 11 
SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


IN 
PEBBLE AND KINSLEY TOWNSHIPS 














Kinsley Pebble 
Entrymen: failed to 
obtain title 41% 29% 
Purchasers: defaulted 
railroad land contracts 47% 16% 
Entrymen: mortgaged within 
6 months of title 30% 18% 
First mortgage loans failed 28% 3% 
Homesteaders: lost land 
by foreclosure or deeding 33% 4% 
Railroad purchasers: lost land 
by foreclosure or deeding 16% 2% 
Percentage of agricultural land 
forclosed or deeded 40% (1876- 6% (1869- 
1905) 1905) 
Percentage of agricultural 
land encumbered 17% 1880 6% 1875 
42% 1890 20% 1885 
15% 1900 28% 1895 
25% 1905 26% 1905 





87The fact that a settler did not complete his title to government 
land does not always mean that he failed in his personal plans. He 
may well have sold his improvements and moved on well satisfied with 
his bargain. 
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How does one account for such contrasts? The town- 
ships of course differ markedly in climate, soil, topography 
and distance to market, although both enjoyed railroad con- 
nections almost from the beginning of the period of settle- 
ment.** Since Pebble Township was settled a few years 
earlier, perhaps the pioneer farmers there were in a less 
vulnerable position economically by the late 1880’s when 
deep depression developed than were the residents of Kins- 
ley. After a study of the turnover of farm operators in a 
considerable number of Kansas townships, Professor James 
C. Malin discounted the effect of “variations of local and 
physical environment” and periods of “drouth and depres- 
sion” in influencing the volume of exodus “after the com- 
munities became established.”*® Turnover was not perhaps 
synonomous with failure in the categories of Table 11, and 
Pebble and Kinsley Townships can hardly be described as 
“established communities” during much of the period 
studied. We cannot, therefore, disregard climate, soil, topo- 
graphy, markets, drouth and depression completely. 

Professor Malin has also suggested that areas with a 
large percentage of European-born stock had a lower rate 
of turnover than did those where native Anglo-American 
stock predominated. The European immigrant was content 
to accept a lower standard of living in the early years of 
settlement, worked longer hours, was more cautious in his 
use of credit, and had a deeper attachment to his land than 
the settler of American antecedents. Pioneer Pebble did 
contain a much greater percentage of foreign born than did 
Kinsley. Perhaps this factor accounts for the greater suc- 
cess enjoyed by the settlers of Pebble Township. We can 
only be certain when someone has met the grim challenge 
and completed additional township studies.. 


38The Fremont, Elkhorn, and Missouri Valley Railroad had 
reached Pebble Township by the end of 1870 while the Atchison 
and Topeka had been built through Kinsley by the end of 1872. 
(Edwin A. Curley, Nebraska, Its Advantages, Resources and Draw- 
backs [London, 1875], p. 152; Harrison Johnson, Johnson’s History 
of Nebraska [Omaha, 1880], p. 131; Glenn D. Bradley, The Story 
of the Santa Fe [Boston, 1920], p. 85.) 

88James C. Malin, “The Turnover of Farm Population in Kan- 
sas,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, IV (1935), 352-53. 








WINTER QUARTERS. NEBRASKA, 1846-1848 


BY E. WIDTSOE SHUMWAY 


HE sharp, irregular bluffs of the slowly moving Mis- 

souri River appeared to extend refuge to the Mormons 

as their wagon trains queued to a halt in June of 1846. 
They had been driven from Nauvoo, Illinois in February of 
that year and had crossed over the icy plains of lowa 
through all the vicissitudes of winter. With the coming 
of spring and their safe arrival at the Missouri, it was 
little wonder that the Saints were in high spirits despite 
their condition. 

While camped on the Iowa side of the river, in the 
vicinity of Council Bluffs, the Mormons were called upon 
by the United States Government to furnish five hundred 
able-bodied men for the Mexican War. This depletion of 
the male population plus the lateness of the season con- 
tributed to the decision to stay at the Missouri until early 
spring of 1847 and then continue the journey west.! 

A townsite had to be located. On the west side of the 
river a growth of wild pea vines and rushes grew in rich 
profusion, which afforded fine winter pasturage for the 
thousands of animals in camp. Here, some five or six miles 
above the present city of Omaha, Nebraska, a site was 
chosen for the building of Winter Quarters. The land that 


1Andrew L. Neff, History of Utah (Salt Lake City: Deseret 
News Press, 1940), pp. 64-66. 
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was to be occupied was beautiful, consisting of alternating 
stretches of prairie and woodlands, and cut into many parts 
by the streams that wound their way to the river. The 
great Missouri, meandering between the sharply cut bluffs, 
afforded stretches of scenery along its bottom lands that 
were unsurpassed in beauty. The town itself was to be 
located on a high plateau overlooking the river.? 

No sooner had the people begun to arrive at Winter 
Quarters than a period of great activity ensued. This was 
to be a planned city. It was laid out in forty-one blocks 
and 820 lots. Streets and byways were regularly constructed, 
and the spacing of buildings properly supervised. Labor 
forces were organized. The men were divided into groups 
to build fences, houses, and bridges, to dig wells, split 
rails, clear land, plow, and plant. There was no place for 
the idler; indeed, idleness was considered just cause for 
disfellowship. The heavy air over the Missouri resounded 
with the sharp bite of the axe and the shouts of men. The 
lowlands where the cottonwood tree grows were full of 
men and teams cutting and drawing logs to the river for 
houses. Their industry was of a co-operative nature. Neigh- 
bor helped neighbor until each had a shelter over his head. 

Homes were first to be planned and erected. Each 
full block was to contain twenty lots. Young proposed that 
the brethren build their homes on the outside of these 
blocks, leaving the inner area for yards and gardens. Five 
wells to a block were deemed sufficient and were so con- 
structed. There were two types of dwellings that pre- 
dominated: the log house and the dugout. Of the two, the 
log house became the chief type of shelter. These buildings 
were generally of logs from twelve to eighteen feet long 
made from oak and cottonwood timber. Many of the roofs 
were made by splitting oak timber into boards, called 
shakes, about three feet long and six inches wide, and kept 
in place by weights and poles. Other roofs were made of 





2B. H. Roberts, A Comprehensive History of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints (Salt Lake City: Deseret News Press, 
1930), III, 131-32. 

3Andrew Jensen (compiler), “Winter Quarters,” Nebraska Settle- 
ments (Salt Lake City: Historian’s Office, Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints), October 18, 1846. 
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willows, straw, and earth, about a foot thick. Most of the 
walls were daubed with clay, not only for the purpose of 
stopping the holes but to make the wall smooth in appear- 
ance. Many of these cabins had no floors, but the hard, 
foot-tamped ground was made to serve the purpose. The 
dugouts were situated on the sidehills and were constructed 
by the method the name implies. Using the earth as much 
as possible to perform the function of walls, these dugouts 
were usually roofed with straw and dirt supported by a 
ridgepole held up by two uprights in the center. The 
structure would be very similar in construction to our 
present potato storage bins.‘ 

Both types of dwellings usually had a door made of 
shakes, with wooden hinges and string latches. When it 
came to household furnishings, a few had stoves, but the 
majority made their cooking facilities from clay and brick 
which they manufactured themselves. Other household 
items had to be constructed also, for many of these articles 
had been traded for food and equipment. These were rela- 
tively comfortable abodes except when a heavy storm 
arose and the water began to seep through the sod roofs. 
Eliza Lyman’s diary, dated October 15, 1846, tells of her 
experience : 

We have taken possession of our log house today. 
The first house my babe was ever in. I feel extremely 
thankful for the privilege of sitting by a fire where the 
wind cannot blow it in every direction and where I can 
warm one side without freezing the other. Our house 
is minus floor and many other comforts but the walls 


protect us from the wind if the sod roof does not from 
the rain.5 


In a relatively short time a “miracle” city with pattern 
and form stood in the wilderness. John D. Lee wrote in his 
diary his impression of the fruits of their labors. 


.--I was astonished when I looked around and saw 
what serious enterprize and industry had brought to 
pass within 6 weeks past. A city of at least 400 houses 


4]bid., December 31, 1846. 

5Eliza Lyman, Autobiography and Diary of Eliza Marie Part- 
ridge (Smith) Lyman, (Provo, Utah: Brigham Young University, 
1945), p. 27. 
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had been erected in that short space of time, through 
the ingenuity of the Saints.é 


In three months time about seven hundred houses had 
been erected, and eventually in the spring of 1847 one 
thousand homes overlooked the Missouri.” 

Raising homes was not the only kind of building acti- 
vity. It was the aim of Brigham Young and the other pre- 
siding elders to devise continual means of employment for 
the three thousand persons thoughout the dreary winter to 
come, lest idleness lead to unhappiness and discontent. 
Worthy and needful projects were thus embarked upon. 
The village was enclosed with a stockade. Some crude 
fortifications and a blockhouse were erected as precautions 
against the thieving Omaha and warlike Sioux Indians. A 
meeting house for council and public worship was built. 
It measured thirty-two feet by thirty-two feet, which was 
large enough for socials, dances, and other forms of recrea- 
tion that were held periodically. Workshops of various 
kinds were added as the need arose. Down on the river 
could be seen the beginnings of a water-powered grist mill; 
it was under construction all winter and finished the follow- 
ing spring.® 

A peculiar city government was established. It was of 
a theocratic nature with, of course, their Prophet and 
leader, Brigham Young, at the head of the organization. 
A high council was selected, which was in this case author- 
ized to exercise the functions both of an ecclesiastical high 
council and also a civic or municipal council. The duties of 
this high council were to oversee and guard the conduct of 
the Saints and counsel them that the laws of God and good 
order might not be infringed upon.® 

The city was then divided into thirteen wards; later 
it was increased to twenty-two. These wards were specified 


6John D. Lee, Journals of John D. Lee (Salt Lake City: Western 
Printing Company, 1938), p. 17. 

TE. Cecil McGavin, The Mormon Pioneers (Salt Lake City: 
Stevens and Wallis, 1947), p. 135. 

8Jensen, op. cit., December 22, 1846. 

Hosea Stout, “Diary of Hosea Stout,” Ms. (Provo, Utah: Brig- 
ham Yountg University), III, 85. 

®8Roberts, op. cit., III, 149-50. 
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areas, usually with from one hundred to three hundred 
inhabitants, that were presided over by a bishop and two 
councilors. The bishops were to look after both the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the people, suggest industrial 
activities, look to the maintenance of sanitary conditions, 
care for the poor and sick, and, in general, to see that the 
Saints attended to their duties. 

The community had self-imposed laws and regulations. 
These laws usually took the form of edicts or pronounce- 
ments from the councils of the wisest men. A city guard 
or police force was established. An independent mail service 
was organized to serve the various camps between Winter 
Quarters and Nauvoo. These and various other civic func- 
tions gave the settlement a look of permanence.’® 

A considerable amount of trade and commerical activ- 
ity sprang up, for procuring food and supplies for such a 
large number of people was a major problem. There were 
two main sources from which the people could supply them- 
selves: (1) trading posts, such as Sarpy’s at Trader’s 
Point; and (2) Missouri and Iowa settlements. 

It seems that the trading posts were resorted to when 
buying in small amounts or when a family had cash to 
pay, for payment in cash was the usual means of carrying 
on business at these establishments. But lacking the cash 
needed to purchase at the trading posts, most of the Saints 
found it easier, or at least more expedient, to trade labor 
and personal belongings in Missouri and Iowa to the farm- 
ers and settlements in exchange for food and supplies. 
Prices varied with the season, but reports indicate that 
sugar by the barrel could be had for thirteen cents a pound; 
coffee, twelve and one-half cents a pound; salt, one dollar 
twenty-five cents a bushel; molasses, sixty-three to seventy- 
five cents per gallon; white beans, fifty cents a bushel; 
pork, from two to four cents a pound; corn, from twenty 
to fifty cents a bushel; wheat, from thirty-one to fifty 
cents a bushel; butter, ten cents a pound; and potatoes 
went from fifty cents to as high as one dollar per bushel. 


10Jbid., III, 131. 
Stout, op. cit., III, 6. 
1lLee, op. cit., December 15, 1846; Stout, op. cit., III, 42. 
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While the “city was a building” and trading activities 
were being carried on, other tasks and vocations required 
time and effort. Some of the Saints put in next year’s crop; 
others herded the great droves of cattle, horses, and sheep 
in the rush bottoms. Furniture had to be made and clothing 
mended and remade. These duties and the endless repetition 
of daily tasks around the home kept the people actively 
engaged. 

Village activity soon lost its feverish pitch and settled 
down to a more leisurely routine. The frost of fall was in 
the air, and winter lay just ahead. H. H. Bancroft, in words 
as picturesque as the lives of these pioneers, portrays a 
scene from their daily existence that strikes a nostalgic 
chord: 

As evening approached, the tinkling of cattle bells 
announced the return of the men, when the women went 
forth to meet them, and welcome them back to their log 
hut and frugal meal. Then, a little later all sounds were 
hushed, save that on the still night arose the strains 
of the evening hymn and the murmur of the evening 
prayer, the day closing, as it had commenced, with a 
supplication for the blessing of the Almighty, and with 
heartfelt thanksgiving that He had been pleased to 
deliver His people from the hands of their persecutors.!2 

The winter of 1846-47 seemed to pass quickly despite 
the miserable cold that prevailed. It was not uncommon for 
the thermometer to register below zero degrees, and on 
January 17, 1847, a temperature of seventeen and one- 
half degrees below zero was recorded.'* However, the peo- 
ple were too busy in their preparation for the spring exodus 
to the West to allow the weather to interrupt making 
ready. The blacksmith’s anvil filled the sharp winter air 
as wagon wheel bands were hammered out with hasty 
precision. Lumber was seasoned and prepared for building 
wagons. Farm tools and seed were purchased to serve in 
the new land. In February two large rawhide boats were 
fashioned to aid in crossing streams. Indeed, there was no 
idleness in the town but rather a spirit of anticipation that 
spurred the people on to industry and greater effort. 


12H. H. Bancroft, History of Utah (San Francisco: Bancroft 
and Company, 1890), p. 250. 
138Lee, op. cit., January 17, 1847. 
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That the Great Basin of the Rocky Mountains was to 
be the goal of the Mormons is indicated by plans that were 
laid in December, 1846.1* Preparations were made with 
that object in mind. The people were organized into com- 
panies, and a general plan was introduced. A “pioneer 
company” was to precede the main body of the Saints early 
enough in the spring so that seed could be planted at their 
destination. This initial group was to make the trek to the 
Rocky Mountains and there prepare homes and crops for 
the coming of the rest of the people. Having reached their 
destination, some of the men and wagons were then to 
return to Winter Quarters to assist additional groups in 
their journey. By pursuing this system of co-operation, all 
the Saints, including the widows, the destitute, and the 
fatherless, could be assisted across the Plains without any- 
one, even the poorest, having cause to feel neglected." 

The details as to travel order and provisions were also 
determined. The same system for travel as previously used 
in their flight from Nauvoo was again instituted: groups 
of hundreds, fifties and tens, each presided over by a cap- 
tain. Provisions and equipment required of the members 
of the “pioneer company” rather restricted the number who 
were to go with it. An eighteen months’ supply of food was 
requisite; hence, only a relatively few who had the means 
could be among the first to go. Every man of this first 
company was also instructed to take “one bushel of seed 
corn, one bushel of potatoes, a half bushel of oats, and all 
the garden seeds that could be procurred.[sic]’"* These 
supplies were to produce the crops needed to sustain the 
later companies of Saints. 

By the first week of March, 1847, a group of volun- 
teers made up mostly of young and able-bodied men were 
selected to constitute the “pioneer company.” One hundred 
and forty-eight persons, including three women and two 
children, began assembling for the long journey. On 


14“Journal History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints” (Salt Lake City: Church Historian’s Office), March 8, 1846. 

15Andrew Jensen (compiler), Historical Record (Salt Lake 
City: Deseret News Press, 1882-1890), VIII, 875. 

16William Clayton, “Journal of William Clayton,” Ms. (L.D.S. 
Church Historian’s Office, Salt Lake City, Utah), April 16, 1847. 
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Wednesday, April 7, 1847, when the first green began to 
appear upon the prairie, the wagons slowly found their 
position in the traveling order, and the epic journey 
began.'? Farewells were shouted, children ran alongside 
their fathers, and a crowd of the remaining Saints gathered 
in a group to wave a final goodbye. The great adventure 
was thus begun, and company after company were soon 
to follow these first pioneers. 

Brigham Young wrote to the Saints at Winter Quarters 
when he was eleven days to the West. This letter fixed the 
destiny of the Nebraska settlement. An excerpt follows: 


The business of the Saints at Winter Quarters is to 
journey west, until further instructions, and while 
some will have the means to go forward at the springing 
of the grass, others will have to stop and raise grain 
to carry with them; and while some will come here pre- 
pared, others will have to stop and prepare for their 
journey, and in either case all preparation and organi- 
zation is for journeying, and not for permanent location 
at Winter Quarters.!% 


The admonition to leave for the mountains as soon as 
expediency allowed was readily observed by the anxious 
Saints. On June 5, 1847, a second company was formed 
and started west, and during 1847, eight others crossed 
the Plains.’® 

During the summer months of that year, the remaining 
people worked hard to raise enough food crops to sustain 
themselves in the journey to the mountains. Orson Hyde, 
one of the presiding elders at Winter Quarters, reported 
in a letter to the English Saints that crops were “surpris- 
ingly good... great... and extensive. The land fairly groans 
under the burthen of corn and other products that wave 
over its surface by the western breezes.”° 

In the meantime, the “pioneer company” reached the 
Salt Lake Valley, and Brigham Young and a number of 


17Jensen, “Winter Quarters,” op. cit., April 7, 1847. 
18“Journal History,” April 16, 1847. 
Stout, op. cit., III, 97. 
19%*Journal History,” June 5, 1847. 
Jensen, “Winter Quarters,” op. cit., 1. 
20Millenial Star, September 15, 1847. This paper is to be found 
in the L.D.S. Church Historian’s Office, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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others, including most of the apostles, made the trip back 
to Winter Quarters in order to lead other groups to the 
mountains. This returning company arrived in the city 
Sunday, October 31, 1847. Shortly after their return, these 
church leaders decided to vacate Winter Quarters in the 
spring of 1848. A public meeting was held on November 
15, 1847, at which Young outlined the future course for the 
Saints to follow. He referred to the healthy locality in the 
mountains and suggested that those who could not go West 
next spring should vacate Winter Quarters and return to 
the east side of the river.*! 

It seems that there had been some agitation on the 
part of the Indian agent during this time for the Saints 
to remove from the Indian lands. In order to promote 
friendly feelings and insure full co-operation, Young wrote 
Major Miller, the agent, the following letter: 


Winter Quarters, Camp of Israel 
Omaha Nation, November 19, 1847 
Major Miller, 
Dear Sir: 

On our return to Winter Quarters from the moun- 
tains we received an intimation that it is the desire of 
the Government of the United States that the Latter-day 
Saints should vacate the lands on the Western side of 
the Missouri River, where we have taken up our tem- 
porary abode until a place can be found where we may 
be able to dwell in peace and safety. 

Therefore, we drop you this line to request you 
would favor us with your views and opinions on the 
subject of our vacating our Winter Quarters on the 
Omaha lands and also of our moving such portion of 
our houses and fences which our people have cut and 
brought from the East side of the river, over the river 
again to the State of Iowa.... 

We remain, dear sir, 

In behalf of the Council 

Brigham Young 
President 

P.S. It is our anxious wish that the Omahas should 
have the benefit of our labors, and we feel that if the 
whites do not take possession of our vacated houses 
and farms immediately after our vacation, that the 
Sioux will come down and burn the houses and drive 
away the poor Omahas.?2 


21“Journal History,” October 31, 1847; November 8, 1847; No- 
vember 14, 1847. 
227bid., November 19, 1847. 
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Another item of interest occurred at this time. A 
general epistle was issued by the apostles to all members 
of the Church throughout the world. All of those Saints 
who had been driven from their homes were instructed to 
gather in the Salt Lake Valley. Others in the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain were likewise counseled to 
gather as circumstances would permit. They were to bring 
with them seeds of every kind—“everything that grows 
upon the face of the whole earth that will please the eye, 
gladden the heart, or cheer the soul of man.” They were 
also to bring the “best stock of beasts, birds, and fowl,” 
and tools of every kind.”* 

As the spring of 1848 approached, the people were 
gradually vacating Winter Quarters and moving to the 
east side of the river. Those who were planning to journey 
to the mountains were preparing with all dispatch for the 
trip. By the month of May preparations had been com- 
pleted, and so on the 9th of that month the first company, 
led by Young, left for the mountains. This group consisted 
of 1,229 souls, 397 wagons, 74 horses, 19 mules, 1,275 oxen, 
699 cows, 184 loose cattle, 411 sheep, 141 pigs, and addi- 
tional fowl and animals.** 

Another company of 662 souls led by Heber C. Kim- 
ball left soon after. Those of the pioneers who failed to 
leave with these last two companies moved to the east side 
of the river. Winter Quarters was thus abandoned as the 
headquarters for future company preparations. The 
Historical Record produced by Andrew Jensen records the 
scene after the wagon trains departed: 

After Presidents Young and Kimball’s companies 

left Winter Quarters, the place presented a desolate 

aspect. A terrific thunderstorm passed over, accompanied 

by a hurricane, which tore wagon covers to shreds and 

whistled fearfully through the empty dwellings. A few 

straggling Indians camped in the vacated houses and 


subsisted upon the cattle which had died of poverty, and 
upon such other articles of food as they could pick up.?5 


Apostle George A. Smith, writing from Kanesville, the 


23/bid., December 23, 1847. 
24Jensen, Historical Record, p. 902. 
25] bid., pp. 902-03. 
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new settlement of the Saints on the east side of the river, 
gave another description of the abandoned city as of 
October 20, 1848: 


Winter Quarters looks pretty much as it did, except 
the roofs and floors which had been brought to this side 
of the river. The Indians visited it of late and feasted 
on the potatoes that grew in the old cellars, and also 
upon the Indian corn and the volunteer squash and such 
other vegetables as grew without culture.... Winter 
Quarters afforded more flies and fleas than anything 
less than a star-gazer could well estimate.?¢ 


Thus only skeletal remains stood to remind one of the 
past enterprise that occurred there. An occasional Indian 
was the only sign of life left in the once bustling city. 
Bleached canvas flapped unheard in the evening breeze. 
Tall grass and stalky weeds became the sole occupants of 
the streets. 

In the year 1854, the Florence Land Company was 
organized to build up a city on the old site of Winter 
Quarters. The new city was founded and named Florence, 
Nebraska.?? Two silent sentinels still stand to remind the 
new of the old. In the middle of town stands a huge, gnarled 
apple tree, supposedly planted by Brigham Young. And 
at the edge of town on the slope of a hill lies the old ceme- 
tery with nearly six hundred simple gravestones, standing 
askew amid the well-kept lawns. A “peculiar” people had 
lived and died here in the town of Winter Quarters. 


26“Journal History,” October 20, 1848. 
27Andrew Jensen, “Florence, Nebraska,” Nebraska Settlements 
(L.D.S. Historian’s Office, Salt Lake City, Utah), p. 1. 














JANSEN, NEBRASKA: A STORY OF 
COMMUNITY ADJUSTMENT 


BY D. PAUL MILLER 


MALL communities are becoming increasingly important 
as a laboratory for social research. In the community, 
human behavior may be observed in its normal acti- 
vity, and social facts may thus be established. It is recog- 
nized at the outset that present conditions are rooted in 
the past and that in order to better understand the pres- 
ent we must be aware of what has gone before. For this 
reason it is necessary to understand the early history of 
a community before present conditions may be analyzed 
to any satisfactory extent. In order to do this, some of 
the questions which must be answered are: Who were 
the early settlers? What unique patterns of behavior 
did they establish? What important changes have evolved 
since the early period? What caused these changes? And, 
what is the nature of the Jansen community activity today? 
These and other related questions will be discussed in the 
following pages. 
THE SETTING 
As the traveler speeds along on State Highway No. 3 
between Beatrice and Fairbury, he nips the edge of three 
villages, none of which is large enough or sufficiently con- 
gested to cause him to break his speed, and he will very 








D. Paul Miller is instructor of sociology at Nebraska 
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likely pass through without paying any particular attention 
to the villages. 

The alert observer, however, will note certain distinc- 
tive features about Jansen. As the traveler drives west, he 
approaches the village over a large viaduct, which immedi- 
ately suggests that advanced technology has been applied 
even to the Plains in the Midwest. The viaduct channels 
automobile traffic over the main line of the Rock Island 
Railroad and down through the village edge. Broad, black 
letters on the tall, silver-painted water tower identify the 
village to all passers, and the road sign at the corporation 
boundary reads: “Jansen, Pop. 255.” 

The highway runs diagonally along the south edge of 
the village. Two “dine and dance” places are conspicuously 
located along the highway, one on each side of the main 
street of the village; a third one is located about one-half 
block from the highway. If the traveler observes further, 
he will note that main street is wide, “black-topped,” and 
lined on both sides with some almost new, and other well- 
kept, business places. 

The Jansen village is located three miles east of the 
geographical center of Jefferson County. Fairbury, the 
county seat and a city of some six thousand population, is 
six miles southwest of Jansen, while Beatrice with twelve 
thousand population and county seat of adjacent Gage 
County is on Highway No. 3, twenty miles east of Jansen. 

EARLY SETTLERS 

With the exception of several scattered earliest set- 
tlers, the community was first settled by immigrants from 
Russia, most of whom were Mennonites. They usually 
arrived in groups. In keeping with their tradition, they 
desired to live in compact bodies and be isolated from the 
“outside world.” It was for this reason that they selected 
the large and only available solid tract of land, which was 
owned by the Burlington and Missouri Railroad Company 
in Jefferson County. Most of this land, which was sold by 
the Burlington Railroad to the Mennonites, was situated 
on the “great divide” between the Big Blue and Little Blue 
Rivers. It included the major share of what is today Cub 
Creek Precinct in Jefferson County. 
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The press commonly referred to these immigrants as 
“Russians.” This reference is incorrect so far as ethnic 
and cultural background is concerned. The early settlers 
were of Holland Dutch descent, having left Holland in 
1556. In the period of three and one-half centuries which 
followed they migrated as a body from Holland to Prussia, 
from Prussia to Russia, and from Russia to America. There 
was practically no intermixture of the Mennonites with 
native blood in the various countries in which they made 
their abode after leaving Holland. They had adopted a 
considerable amount of German culture while in Prussia. 
They resided in Russia for approximately one century be- 
fore migrating to America, and while in Russia they had 
maintained conditions of extreme isolation; consequently, 
they brought along to America a culture which was pre- 
dominantly German. 

They purchased approximately twenty-five thousand 
acres of land at the average price of three dollars seventy- 
five cents per acre in 1874 and 1875. According to tradition, 
they settled upon their newly acquired land, not indis- 
criminately, but in small, organized, well-planned clusters 
within the larger settlement. This was in line with their 
tradition of isolation. They tended to isolate not only from 
the “large outside world” but also into segments within 
their own group. The bases for differentiation in these 
smaller settlements were chiefly minor religious differ- 
ences, or, in some instances, family ties. 

“LINE VILLAGE” SETTLEMENTS 

Each of the small settlements was well defined geo- 
graphically and had a particular name which was, in each 
case, a German term carried over from the name of a village 
or settlement in the old country. Even though these settle- 
ments have disappeared today, the older residents make 
frequent reference to them, when discussing the early com- 
munity. There were seven of these distinct settlements. 
With the assistance of older residents in the community, 
the writer has made a map on which these settlements are 
plotted.! 


1See diagram, Fig. I. 
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The names of the settlements with the English trans- 
lations are as follows: (1) “Rosenhof” (Village of Roses) ; 
(2) “Rosenort” (Spot of Roses); (3) “Rosenfeld” (Field 
of Roses); (4) “Rosental” (Valley of Roses); (5) “Heu- 
boden” (Hay-loft or Hay Ground); (6) “Nieanlag” (New 
Settlement or New Layout); (7) “Blumenort” (Spot of 
Flowers). 

In these settlements residences were established close 
together usually along both sides of the section lines. The 
farm for each family extended in a long narrow strip back 
of the residence usually to the next section line. Thus, in 
general, the farms were one mile long and varied in width 
from perhaps a few hundred feet to one-fourth mile or 
occasionally a greater width. The one-fourth mile wide farm 
would contain 160 acres, and many of the narrow farms 
were eighty, and some sixty acres, but in mile-long strips. 
Thus, one can easily visualize the unusual pattern made by 
the large number of narrow-strip farms.? 

The largest settlement was along the section lines 
running east and west at the north edge of present-day 
Jansen. This settlement extended four and one-half miles 
in length, two miles east and one and a half miles west of 
the section on which Jansen is located today. This settle- 
ment included both Rosenort and Rosenhof. The section 
lines along which these residences were established were 
popularly referred to as “Russian Lane.” This settlement 
was also frequently referred to as “Russian Settlement,” 
or sometimes simply as “The Settlement.” These terms are 
still used today by some of the older residents in the Jansen 
community. 

Along this four and one-half miles of “Russian Lane” 
there had been erected at sometime since 1874, a total of 
thirty-seven dwellings, three church buildings, two schools, 
and three cemeteries. Thirty-six of the thirty-seven dwel- 
ling houses were standing at one time. Also, at this time 
two of the churches, one school, and three cemeteries were 
serving their various functions. At the peak of this “Rus- 
sian Settlement,” there was a total of forty-two dwellings, 


2See map, Fig. II. Notice, e.g., Sec. 26. 
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churches, schools, and cemeteries in use simultaneously 
along a road four and one-half miles long. According to the 
opinions of the older residents in the community, this peak 
occurred in the years between 1890 and 1900.* Since then, 
there has been a gradual decline in the number of dwellings 
along the “Lane.” However, today there are twenty-four 
dwellings, one church, and three cemeteries remaining. 
Remnants of the long-farm pattern may still be seen 
today. This pattern, however, has gradually been replaced 
by the conventional pattern until at present the long-strip 
farms have largely disappeared. This change can be attri- 
buted primarily to two factors. One is the fact that the 
immigrants have gradually abandoned the old traditional 
ways of their forefathers and have adopted the ways of the 
new American culture. The second factor is that of large- 
scale Mennonite migrations from the Jansen community. 
In the years just prior to, and the decade following the turn 
of the century, several groups of the early settlers sold 
their farms and migrated from the community. They were 
attracted by cheaper land in the sparsely settled areas in 
western Kansas and other states. When the Mennonites 
transferred the land ownership to non-Mennonites, the 
long farms were changed to the conventional pattern. 


PIONEER ENTERPRISES 


Sheep-raising was one of the early enterprises. Grazing 
areas for sheep were easily available and cheap. Sheep- 
herding became a common occupation. In addition to sheep- 
raising, there were flocks of geese, ducks, and chickens in 
the settlements. The Ganse Junge (young goose herd) 
was a cultural carry-over from the former homelands and 
became a well established institution in the “Russian Settle- 
ment.” He was the young boy of the neighborhood who 
early in the morning collected a large flock of geese from 
the neighbors in the settlement and herded them into the 
open prairie during the day. In the evening around sunset 
he returned with the flock, herding them down the “Lane,” 
distributing them to their various owners, each of whom 
could well recognize his own birds by brands, natural marks, 


3See diagram, Fig. III. 
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or other distinctions which were clearly defined before- 
hand. The geese would be put in small pens for the night, 
and the same routine would be followed the next day. The 
responsibility of being the Ganse Junge would shift from 
one boy to another in the settlement in order to divide the 
work more or less equally among the families who had 
advantage of the service. Similarly, there was the Kuh 
Junge (young cow herd) who took the cows out to the open 
prairies after milking in the morning and returned again 
with the herd in the evening. 

The silk industry was another enterprise of the early 
Jansen community which proved to be nothing more than 
a noble experiment in the early economic activities. In 
anticipation of this enterprise, large groves of mulberry 
trees were planted, leaves from which were to be used as 
food for the silkworms. In describing this enterprise in 
1882, The History of the State of Nebraska states, “The 
Colony has over fifty acres of mulberry trees, which are 
doing well, and they have imported silk worms, with the 
design of making an industry of silk production.* There 
are several trees growing today in the Jansen community 
which were planted in the 1870’s. One of these is an old 
rugged tree just a few feet north of the home of Peter E. 
Friesen at the north edge but within the city limits of 
Jansen. 

Silk production never became a successful economic 
venture at Jansen. The reason for this is that silk from 
Japan was imported and put on the market in this country 
at a price lower than that for which local producers could 
afford to sell. In an area of vast unexploited resources such 
as was found by the early settlers on the Plains, the amount 
of work and time required for silk production could reap 
much greater results when channeled into other areas. Con- 
sequently, silk production proved to be impractical. 


THE TOWN OF JANSEN 


The town of Jansen was founded by Peter Jansen, early 
pioneer and settler in the community. He purchased eighty 


4History of the State of Nebraska (Chicago: The Western 
Historical Company, A. T. Andreas, Proprietor, 1882), p. 995. 
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Fig 
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Cub Creek Precinct showing the seven settlements as 
established by the first Mennonite emigrants, 1874-75. 
This map was worked out by Peter J. Thiessen of Jansen 
who was born in Russia and migrated to Jefferson County 
in 1874 with the first settlers. 
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“Russian Lane” (Approximately 1890) 
Prepared by A. B. and Peter E. Friesen (brothers) who live here 
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Town of Jansen, 1900. From Plat of Jefferson County, 
Nebraska (Philadelphia: Northwest Publishing Co., 1900). 
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acres of land® on August 28, 1886, planned the town, and 
the railroad officials named it “Jansen” in his honor. On 
October 1, 1886, the tract was deeded to the “Town of Jan- 
sen.” Immediately thereafter, lots were sold, and the erec- 
tion of buildings was begun. The railroad ran diagonally 
almost directly through the middle of Jansen’s eighty acre 
plot of land. The land to the north of the track was con- 
sidered the town of Jansen and is labeled on maps today 
as “Original Town.””* 

The history of Jansen is quite a contrast to the history 
of other towns in Jefferson County. Several towns began 
fifteen to eighteen years earlier and were well under way 
when Jansen began. Jansen, however, mushroomed and 
was very soon established as one of the leading small vil- 
lages of the county. Within less than a year after the town 
was platted, there were thirteen distinct businesses opera- 
ting in Jansen, and within the first decade there were 
approximately thirty businesses established in the town.’ 
Various methods were used to attract prospective business- 
men to the town. Peter Jansen had circulars printed which 
mapped the layout of the town with the streets and lot 
numbers. This circular indicated the location of Jansen in 
relation to Fairbury and stated that “lots for improvement 
are offered at low prices and on favorable terms.’ 

Peter Jansen intended that liquor would never be sold 
in Jansen. He had a “prohibitive clause” included in the 
original deed of each lot as it was sold. This clause read as 
follows: 

It is expressly agreed between the parties hereto that 


5S% of NW% of Section 34. See Numerical Index, Section 34, 
Register of Deeds, Fairbury, Nebraska. 

6See map, Fig. IV. 

7The information on the businesses in Jansen was taken from 
the “Jansen News Items,” which appeared in the Fairbury Gazette, 
a weekly newspaper published in Fairbury, Nebraska, beginning in 
1870. This information has been checked and verified by older resi- 
dents in the community. For further detail, see D. Paul Miller, “An 
Analysis of Community Adjustment” (Ph. D. dissertation, University 
of Nebraska, 1953), Chapter V. 

8A copy of one of the original circulars used by Peter Jansen 
for his personal markings of lots sold, lots available, names of parties 
buying, and so forth is in the “Jansen Collection,” Bethel College 
Historical Library, North Newton, Kansas. 
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intoxicating liquor shall not be manufactured, sold or 
given away in any place of public resort as a beverage 
on said premises and in case this condition be broken 
or violated this conveyance shall be null and void.® 

In spite of the precaution taken to prevent the sale of 
liquor, the town of Jansen has, in effect, never been with- 
out a saloon (or tavern) except in the days of prohibition. 
In 1888, a saloon was operating at a very convenient loca- 
tion on main street just north of the village boundary line. 
In 1892, the second saloon was erected, and the paper 
reports “two saloons are more hilarity than one.’ 

The first saloons were on main street just outside the 
village limits. Later a saloon was opened within the town. 
It had been discovered that one lot in town did not have the 
prohibitive clause in the deed. The reason for the omission 
of the prohibitive clause, as explained by the older residents, 
is that Peter Jansen, while in Fairbury, had an opportunity 
to sell a lot to a prospective shoemaker. He did not have 
one of the special forms which he ordinarily used and which 
included the clause prohibiting sale of liquor, but, rather 
than to lose the sale, he sold the lot and wrote up the deed 
on a standard form which did not include the clause. Since 
this had been discovered and since this saloon was opera- 
ting legally in the town, other liquor businesses have also 
been opened on other lots even though the deeds contained 
prohibitive clauses. The legality of the clause has never been 
contested, and today it is ineffective. A “Quiet Title to Real 
Estate” action was taken for one lot in 1950. This renders 
the prohibitive clause legally ineffective on this one par- 
ticular lot and makes the selling of alcoholic beverages 
legally permissable on this lot. 

The town has always had a relatively large volume 
of business. Jansen’s only bank has operated continuously 
from 1887 to the present time. Two other businesses, the 
Jansen Lumber and Implement and the Jansen Hotel and 
Restaurant, have also served since the very early days of 
the town’s existence. These three establishments are still 
doing business today and may well be considered pillars of 


®Numerical Index, loc. cit. See the original deed for lots sold 
within the boundaries of the “Original Town.” 
10The Fairbury Gazette, May 28, 1892. 
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Jansen’s business. The residents of the town boast that 
“during the depression years, not a single business was 
forced to close down.” 

Jansen today is a thriving business town. Two elec- 
trical appliance stores and the hardware and implement 
store do a great volume of business over a wide area. The 
local bank is patronized by 100 per cent of the Jansen 
businessmen, and, according to local estimates, at least 90 
per cent of the farmers in the trade area do their banking 
in Jansen. 

The following table portrays a picture of Jansen’s 
business developments. It indicates those business firms 
which were started before 1900 and also those starting after 
1900. These are broken into categories of (1) “businesses 
operating today” and (2) “businesses discontinued.” 


TABLE I 
BUSINESS FIRMS 




















Operating, 1953 Discontinued 
Started before| Started after Started before| Started after 
1900 19 1900 1900 
bank auto repair & | blacksmith auto sales 
barber shop service sta- butcher shop (used) 
blacksmith tion carpenter shop | creamery 
drayage** bulldozing** drug store broom making 
elevator creamery (or flour mill electrical con- 
general store produce) furniture & tractor 
groceries dine & dance undertaking | newspaper & 
hardware & taverns (3) general store printing 
implement electric & (2) shoe repair 
hotel household ap-| harness shop telephone* 
lumber yard pliance (2) implements windmill & 
feed mill jeweler & pump 
painting** watchmaker 
pool hall livery barn 
tank wagon lumber 
service** medical doctor 
trucking ser- newspaper & 
vice** printing 
nursery 
pump & wind- 
mill 
saloon (2) 
shoe shop 
soap factory 
veterinarian 
Total 10 13 22 8 














*Taken over by 


non-local enterprise. 
**Do not have a business building other than the home. 
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As indicated in the above table, we find that Jansen 
has twenty-three businesses operating today, ten of which 
were begun before 1900 and continued to the present time. 
Thirty have been discontinued. 

The reasons for Jansen’s vigorous economic condition 
may be summarized in the following points: (1) in its busi- 
ness activity the town has always been ready to replace 
obsolete businesses and services with new businesses and 
services in order to satisfy better the new demands of a 
changing world; (2) Jansen has served in the role of the 
“functional suburb” of the neighboring cities. Much of 
Jansen’s business comes from neighboring Fairbury or 
Beatrice. Jansen is within reasonable driving distance and 
offers certain advantages to the residents of these cities 
which are not provided locally. From the city to Jansen, 
the motorist might enjoy a peaceful ride on a smooth high- 
way; there are no parking problems; there is popular 
recreation in the “dine and dance” places, and good retail 
stores where you “do business with the boss” welcome the 
out-of-town guests. Small rural towns like Jansen are not 
disappearing today, as is oftentimes believed. Instead, the 
role of the small rural town is changing and this role is 
becoming increasingly important in the activities of the 
larger community today. 

















A RAILROAD MAN’S VIEW OF 
EARLY NEBRASKA 


EDITED BY LARRY GARA 


YRUS Woodman had already spent nearly thirty years 

in the West when he journeyed from his Cambridge, 

Massachusetts home to superintend the building of the 
Burlington and Missouri River Railroad line which was to 
run from Plattsmouth to Lincoln, Nebraska. It was the 
summer of 1869, and the blistering heat made the unoccu- 
pied prairie land almost unbearable for Woodman, who was 
then fifty-five years old. His experience in the West had 
begun in December of 1839 when he left a newly-founded 
Boston law partnership to take a position as an agent in 
charge of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri lands owned 
by the Boston and Western Land Company, a firm engaged 
in land speculation. For three years he labored as the west- 
ern agent for the Boston company, and while he took care 
of his employers’ lands he also learned a great deal about 
western land values, business methods, and social customs. 
After the company stockholders divided their lands and dis- 
solved the company, Woodman, in 1844, joined Cadwallader 
C. Washburn as a law partner in Mineral Point, Wisconsin. 
The Washburn and Woodman firm operated in the entire 
Wisconsin-Illinois lead region. Besides practicing law, the 
partners bought and sold land and soldier’s land warrants, 
extended credit to settlers wishing to enter government 
land, and took charge of lands owned by absentee owners. 
They gradually withdrew from law practice entirely and 








Larry Gara is instructor in history at Mexico City College. 
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spent all of their time and energy in various land ventures, 
mining, the manufacture of high grade lead shot at their 
Helena shot tower, and the management of the Wisconsin 
Bank which they founded in 1853. When Washburn was 
elected to Congress in 1854 the partnership broke up, and 
Woodman, after a brief period in Europe and some inde- 
pendent business ventures, became the land agent for the 
St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal Company. Two years with the 
company taught him much about another western state, 
Michigan. In 1864 he left Michigan and completed his canal 
company work from a Boston office. It was his desire to 
retire to study and write history, but in 1869 he decided 
to accept an offer to become vice-president and supervisor 
in charge of building the Nebraska railroad.! 

Woodman entered upon his duties with little enthu- 
siasm. He had previously lived in two frontier areas and 
was “too old to be attracted by the novelty of it.” He arrived 
in Plattsmouth in July of 1869 and took an immediate 
dislike to the town. “Here I am,” he commented, “in a little 
dirty one horse town, on the right bank of the Missouri 
engaged in building a Railroad westerly to a junction with 
the Union Pacific....There is no pleasure in being here 
and whether there will be any profit remains to be seen.” 
He found Nebraska “a new country and a rough place.” 
His boarding place was dirty and noisy. Furthermore he 
believed Plattsmouth a bad place for starting a railroad, 
since materials had to be transported by steamboat on the 
river from miles away. The combination of personal dis. 
satisfaction, high temperatures, and bad food at the board- 
ing house made him ill. “I have had considerable experience 
in Western life for almost thirty years,” he reported, “and 
I call this a hard place for a stranger at least.” Continued 
spells of nausea and dizziness afflicted Woodman until he 
returned to Cambridge for a month to regain his health.? 


1For a fuller account of Woodman’s career, see Larry Gara, 
“Cyrus Woodman: A Biography,” Ms. (Dissertation; University of 
Wisconsin, 1953). 

2Cyrus Woodman to Miss Alfreda Andrew, July 3, 1869; Wood- 
man to Peleg W. Chandler, August 1, 1869; Woodman to John N. 
Denison, August 12, 1869. Cyrus Woodman Papers, State Historical 
Society of: Wisconsin. 
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By October of 1869 Woodman was back on the job. 
Crewmen had made good progress on the road during his 
absence. Woodman had agreed to stay in Nebraska for one 
year, and when the time expired he again journeyed to 
Massachusetts. He arrived there in June, 1870, and a month 
and a half later he learned that the crews had completed 
the road to Lincoln. He was especially pleased when the 
railroad’s president, John W. Brooks, told him he was 
gratified to hear that they “had the best new road in the 
west.” Woodman had insisted on using the best available 
materials and taking the time necessary to construct a safe 
and long-lived railroad. His chief engineer, Thomas Doane, 
backed him in the policy, and the road they constructed 
was made to stand up under the strains of western travel 
for years to come.’ 

Twenty-eight years after Woodman left his job on the 
Nebraska road Thomas E. Calvert, who had been an engin- 
eer at the time the road was built but was then general 
superintendent for the Burlington and Missouri River Rail- 
road Company in Nebraska, described in detail the building 
of the road and its later influence on the state. Although 
written for promotional purposes, Calvert’s narrative con- 
tains a wealth of material on the history of the railroad and 
the early history of the state:* 


Lincoln, 5-22-1898 

Dear Mr. Manderson :5 
I have your letter of the 9th in regard to the building 
of the lines west of the Mo. River. While I am quite familiar 
with this subject there is some doubt in my mind as to what 
you would want, and give what I think may be of interest. 


%Woodman to Thomas Doane, July 8, 1870. Woodman Papers. 

4*Copy of a letter from Thomas E. Calvert to Charles F. Mander- 
son, May 22, 1898, in the Burlington Archives, Newberry Library, 
Chicago, Illinois. Permission to publish this letter has kindly been 
granted by the Newberry Library and the Burlington Railroad. 

5Charles Frederick Manderson (1837-1911) moved to Omaha 
after the Civil War. He participated in the Nebraska constitutional 
conventions of 1871 and 1875 and was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1883. After two terms in the Senate he retired from 
politics and became general solicitor for the Burlington Railroad 
west of the Missouri River. (John D. Hicks, “Charles Frederick 
Manderson,” Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 231.) 
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If any other facts are wanted I can probably get them for 

ou. 
‘ The land grant which induced our people to build the 
B. & M. in Iowa and the extension of that grant to the 
100th meridian which started the building of the B. & M. 
in Nebraska you know more about than I do.® It is probably 
not generally known by the people of our state that at the 
time of the construction of the Road, those immediately 
in charge, Mr. Cyrus Woodman, V. P. and Managing Direc- 
tor and Mr. Thos. Doane, Chief Engineer, looked upon the 
venture with considerable doubt, and at various points 
during the progress of the work considered quite seriously 
the stopping of the work and the forfeiting of the land 
grant. As late as the beginning of the year 1870 Mr. Wood- 
man in a letter giving his views expressed himself as doubt- 
ful if it would pay to extend the Road beyond a point where 
Hastings now is. Fort Kearney was finally selected as the 
point near which a junction should be made with the Union 
Pacific. The fact that it was the only point west of the Big 
Blue River having a name and being shown on the maps 
in that vicinity, had probably much to do with its selection. 
The land grant conditions required that a junction be made 
with the Union Pacific at some point east of the 100th meri- 
dian, it haveing been made at Kearney nearly 50 miles east 
of the 100th meridian, that much less line than originally 
contemplated at time grant was obtained was built, and the 
corresponding land grant forfeited, it being decided at that 
time by those in charge that the land and business in sight 
would not warrant the expenditure necessary to build a 
R. R. beyond Kearney. 

It should be remembered that while the Burlington 
extension in the trans-Missouri country was after the com- 
pletion of some of the Pacific Roads. The latter were built 
for through business and obtained their revenues from that 
source for many years making no effort at first to develop 
local business; while the Burlington Lines were built with 


6July 3, 1864 Congress amended the Pacific Railroad Act of 
1862 to provide a land grant for an extension of the Iowa Burlington 
through Nebraska so as to connect with the Union Pacific. The 
Burlington’s directors differed over the wisdom of accepting the 
grant and undertaking the construction of the Nebraska road. 
Eventually the Nebraska Burlington obtained fifty thousand acres 
of land from the state in addition to the 2,500,000 acres which they 
obtained from the Federal Government. (Thomas M. Davis, “Building 
the Burlington Through Nebraska—A Summary View,” Nebraska 
History, XXX [September, 1949], 318-320; Richard C. Overton, 
Burlingtow West: A Colonization History of the Burlington Railroad 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1941], pp. 292, 313). 
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the hope of building up and deriving its revenue from local 
business entirely. 

The Burlington Lines east of the Mo. River were com- 
pleted through to Pacific City—near present Pacific Junc- 
tion—November 27th, 1869, and although it was shown by 
examination to those locally in charge west of the Mo. River 
lines that Bellevue was from an engineering and a com- 
mercial standpoint the best point from which to start a 
line west and they evidently had hopes up to the early sum- 
mer of 1869 that possibly they might persuade the Union 
Pacific to join them in building a bridge at that point,’ 
they abandoned the idea of starting from Bellevue in the 
early part of July 1869 for on the fourth day of that month 
ground was broken and work begun at Plattsmouth for the 
extension west from that point. The line was opened to 
Lincoln July 20th, 1870, and completed to Kearney in Sep- 
tember 1872. The line Crete to Beatrice was completed in 
the summer of 1872 after which no more lines were built 
until 1878. 

During the years 1872 to 1874 (The Grasshopper 
years)*® the business was very discouraging especially in 
the new and sparsely settled country west of the Big Blue 
River. In 1874 we ran from Crete west, a tri-weekly mixed 
train going through Crete to Kearney one day and returning 
the next. As an indication of the business which that train 
did it is related that on one round trip it did not earn one 
cent from either freight or passenger business. Westbound 
it had a quantity of free freight for the grasshopper suf- 
ferers in Smith County, Kansas. Eastbound the next day it 
had one green hide removed from the carcass of a cow 
killed by the locomotive on its way west the day before and 
it looked for a long time as though we had indeed built 
too much R. R. 

In 1878 things began to look more encouraging and the 
line Hastings to Red Cloud was built. From this time on, 
various branches were built from year to year. The line 
to Denver via Red Cloud was finished May 25th, 1882. The 
last extension of that line, 254 miles from west line of Red 


7July 18, 1869 Cyrus Woodman confided to his old friend Charles 
L. Stephenson, “I am rather disgusted with the site, especially as 
there is in all respects an admirable site ten miles up the river... .” 
(Clare L. Marquette, ed., “The Plattsmouth Letters of Cyrus Wood- 
man, 1869-1870,” Nebraska History, XXXII [March, 1951], 47.) 

8The worst grasshopper attacks came in 1874. That year the 
Indians prepared food from a mash of grasshoppers, and numerous 
pioneer settlers returned to their native sections. (Nebraska: A 
Guide to the Cornhusker State [New York, 1939], pp. 59-60.) 
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Willow County to Denver, was built complete in 198 work- 
ing days. 

During the years 1883 to 1886 there was great activity 
in Railroad building in the country west of the Mo. River; 
during one of these years the Burlington Company did 
work on and completed some part of, nearly one thousand 
different miles of Railroad. 

At the time the work of construction was begun at 
Plattsmouth, the country was fairly well settled to Lincoln, 
west of a line north and south thru that point there was 
not much of what we would today call civilization. There 
were a few houses where Crete now is. That there was not 
much to warrant the supposition that there would be a town 
there is shown by a letter written by Mr. Doane Sept. 6, 
1870 in which he says “I have decided to change the name 
of Blue River City to Crete. The town on the summit is 
named Highland and everybody thinks it will be a better 
station for business than Crete.” Highland was afterwards 
changed to Berks. 

West of Crete there were a very few settlers, one be- 
tween Crete and Dorchester and three or four near Friend. 
Otherwise the country was a blank. A few straggling herds 
of buffalo, some jack rabbits, coyotes, etc. There was not a 
blade of the fine blue joint grass that now has covered 
the country and furnishes the rich hay and pasture of our 
prairies. Nothing but the short buffalo grass which, while 
green for a short time in the spring, is dry and brown by 
mid-summer and by autumn was so dry as to break under- 
foot almost like glass. The difficulty in getting water on 
the high lands where no streams, in the early days, before 
we discovered the present cheap methods of sinking to the 
inexhaustable water bearing strata, was a very serious 
matter in these days. The hot autumn winds were frequent 
and severe then. While they come now but occasionally and 
it is to be hoped that with the further settlement of the 
country the tilling of the soil and the planting of more trees 
they will become less and less frequent and finally dis- 
appear entirely as has the grasshopper plague. The experi- 
ence in the change of grasses seems to uphold the theory 
advanced by an old German Ranchman of the Frontier who 
says “Goes der Bufflo, Comes dis blue yoint.” 

This change in grasses is one of the most marked 
changes that has come over the country. The blue joint has 
rapidly killed out and taken the place of the buffalo sod— 
one can hardly call it grass, and this has extended westward 
until now there is but little buffalo grass in Nebraska. 

In places there has been marked changes in the charac- 
ter of the soil. East of Lowell where in the early 70’s the 
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Railroad caused to be planted trees along its road to pro- 
tect it from snow there was in places very sandy soil the 
wind and shifting sand, where the light sod was removed 
during planting, wore the bark off the young trees and 
they soon died. Now farmers are raising crops of grain 
successfully on this same land. Near Hastings when the 
trees were being planted it was noticed the soil was quite 
sandy, where now it is black loam with no sand apparent. 
The theory has been advanced that the working of the soil 
with its exposure to frost and moisture has disintegrated 
the fine soft particles of sand making them finer each 
year until the sandy nature has in places disappeared. 

Up to 1871 buffalo were frequently seen in small herds 
as far east as where Fairmont is today built. On one oc- 
casion while the road was building in 1871 a settler who 
with his family and worldly belongings loaded in a lumber 
box wagon had just selected a piece of government land 
and was getting his effects out on the ground preparatory 
to starting a home, saw a few buffalo passing near his land 
and hurriedly kicking what remaining property he had in 
his wagon out on the ground started off after them leaving 
his family standing guard. After some hours he returned, 
but without any meat. 

On another occasion in 1872 when the track laying 
force was laying track near Kenesaw a small herd passed 
near, when one powerful fellow in the gang thew a crow 
bar over his shoulder and started out to make a capture, 
but he returned before long without having captured any- 
thing. 

In July 1870 Mr. Doane writes in a report of a trip 
from Fort Kearney to the Republican. “At Fort Kearney 
we obtained a military escort of Major Gustave Von Blucher 
and 5 men with 6 mule wagons. We drove S. West to Turkey 
Creek making a passage of 50 miles without water. We saw 
tens of thousands of buffalo. No Indians were in sight. 
Saw a few white men on the Republican who the Major said 
were horse thieves.” 

Buffalo in the territory traversed by the Burlington 
lines were seen as late as 1883 just west of Wray, Colorado 
where there was one small herd. 

From 1870 to 1874 these animals were slaughtered by 
the thousands, apparently without any object in view except 
a desire to kill. In the Platte Valley just east of where the 
town of Lowell now stands, where the overland trail came 
into the valley from the south one could in the autumn of 
1871 stand in any spot and count as many as one hundred 
carcasses just as they had fallen when shot, the robe still 
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on, none apparently having been touched after having been 
shot. This wanton destruction soon killed off what were 
not driven out by the incoming settlers. 

In 1874 I made practically the same trip from the 
Platte to the Republican referred to above as having been 
taken in 1870 by Mr. Doane. The country was same as he 
found it but the Buffalo were gone. Not one to be seen in 
that country. It seems almost impossible that the destruc- 
tion of these animals could have been so rapid. 

This country referred to as the waste, of 24 years ago, 
is now that beautiful agricultural country around Holdrege, 
from which is shipped each year millions of bushels of sur- 
plus grain, besides large quantities of other farm produce. 

When the line of road was located through to Fort 
Kearney in 1871 and the locations selected for side tracks 
at which it was hoped to build the future towns it seemed 
necessary that some one make a beginning and the Rail- 
road Company arranged to have built at each point four 
small two-story frame houses. These buildings though 
quite small appeared to be immense in the mirage so fre- 
quent in those hot summer days and could be seen for 
many miles, there being no trees in sight anywhere or other 
things that raised above the surface of the plane. The sta- 
tions so located were named from Crete west with names 
having first letter in alphabetical order.® Later new points 
sprung up at Friend, Sutton, Saronville, Hastings, and 
Newark. 

The building of the road presented no engineering 
difficulties. Those things that troubled were mostly of a 
financial nature. Beginning as they did construction work 
without tools or facilities, such as were provided later the 
first work was of course done at a great disadvantage. 
Materials seemed to be difficult to obtain on account of 
the limited railroad facilities leading to the timber country. 
The ferrying of cars and freight over the Missouri River 
caused considerable annoyance. The outlook for business 
as the road progressed was not always encouraging and the 
eastern treasury was drawn on more than was comfortable 
during construction and for a number of years after con- 
struction was completed. The company were fortunate in 
having so thorough and competent an engineer in charge of 
the early work as Mr. Doane and so far-seeing a Managing 
Director as Mr. Woodman. Many criticicms were made in 
regard to the thoroughness of the work and the what 


®*Chief engineer Thomas Doane named the towns Crete, Dor- 
chester, Exeter, Fairmont, Grafton, Harvard, Inland, Juniata, Kene- 
saw and Lowell. 
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seemed at the time unnecessary expenditure of money on so 
doubtful a proposition. Mr. Woodman in defending the 
policy being pursued writes “I feel that there is generally 
more danger of building a road too poorly than too well 
and my council is to err if at all on what I think to be the 
safe side of true economy.” 


I have referred in the above mostly to the original land 
grant road for while it is but a small part of the present 
Burlington System west of the Missouri River it is that 
around which most interest centers and which gave the 
Burlington a foothold in the great American desert; the 
subsequent extensions were made after that desert had 
practically faded away and they were but every day events 
except possibly as regards their rate of construction, and 
the rapidity with which communities have sprung up and 
started off in the routine of business. 


The old idea of towns springing up in a day was fre- 
quently almost realized. At Alliance, Nebraska the towns 
people when the town had been started less than a month 
attempted to organize for town government, and discovered 
that not a single individual had been a citizen long enough 
to hold office under the statutes which require a two months 
residence in the town, and on the fifth week they held an 
old settlers picnic. 

When one considers the rapid extension of Railroads 
into the trans-Missouri country during the quarter of a 
century just passed, from the British possession on the 
north to the Gulf of Mexico on the south and the great flood 
of immigration that has followed and covered this vast 
territory and that there has been made and rounded out 
in that short space of time a vast empire. That while in the 
early days the lines of the Burlington System west of the 
Missouri River had little or no surplus to carry out but 
were taking in free, food to support temporarily the few 
straggling settlements that they might not turn back, and 
that now from a comparatively small belt of this trans- 
Missouri territory covered by their line the Burlington is 
carrying each day to the markets of the world of its sur- 
plus, horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry and dairy products 
grain and feed nearly one thousand carloads. One must 
realize that a wonderful change has come over the great 
American desert, almost as if by magic. 

I regret that I was unable to send you this sooner but 
we have been so busy that I found it necessary to make a 
Sunday job of it and I do not feel satisfied with what I 
have given you now. There are probably many things that 
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could be given that would interest magazine readers that 

I have not given—if anything suggests itself to you let me 

know. This scrawl ought to be rewritten but I haven’t time. 
T. E. Calvert 














Cheyenne Autumn. By Mari Sandoz. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. 275 pp. Illustrations 
and map. $4.50.) 


The prototype of the American Indian is the mounted, 
eagle-plumed warrior of the Great Plains, the last to suc- 
cumb to the white man’s relentless invasion. Of all the 
Indians of the Plains, the ones most nearly exterminated 
in this process were the Cheyennes because they fought 
the hardest and the longest and were the most pursued. At 
Sand Creek in 1864, at the Washita in 1868, at Summit 
Springs in 1869, on the Sappa in 1875, on the upper Powder 
in 1876, and on other occasions too numerous to recall, 
Cheyenne camps were pounced upon by soldiers and des- 
troyed, the inhabitants massacred. In 1877 the few hundred 
left of the Northern Cheyennes were forcibly removed to 
Indian Territory (Oklahoma), where they sickened and 
starved. One moonlight night in September, 1878, a band 
of sixty lodges, some 280 men, women, and children under 
Dull Knife and Little Wolf, slipped away from encircling 
troops and began a long, bloody, and decimating retreat to 
their northern homeland. For sheer drama this “Cheyenne 
Autumn” equals any epic of the ancient Greeks. 

When Dull Knife’s people were finally caught and 
brought into Fort Robinson, Nebraska, and were confronted 
with a command to return once more to the hated territory, 
they made a desperate break-out from their heavily guarded 
prison in subzero weather, about half of them being killed 
or caught within gunshot of the fort, the other half re- 
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treating sixty miles before the final fearful slaughter. The 
near-extermination of the remaining fourteen braves and 
sixteen women and children, singing their death chant in a 
snow-hole above Warbonnet Creek, is the climax of this 
incredible story. It makes the heart sick and the mind reel, 
that such heroism should be so rewarded. 

If she never publishes another book (and she is pro- 
bably good for several more) her Old Jules, Crazy Horse, 
and Cheyenne Autumn will give Mari Sandoz claim to 
lasting literary fame. The high level of honesty and au- 
thentic insight which characterized the two earlier works 
has been maintained in this saga of the once-powerful 
Cheyennes who cheated oblivion by making one of the 
most amazing flights in recorded history. This is a worthy 
companion to George Bird Grinnell’s classic Fighting Chey- 
ennes, wherein the provocations and the exploits of these 
“Beautiful People” were first accurately portrayed. 

Most writers treat the American Indian in the mass, 
as an undifferentiated agglomeration of red savages with 
traits repulsive or romatic, according to the school of 
thought in vogue. Miss Sandoz treats Indians as individuals, 
each with distinctive characteristics, all recognizably 
human. The principal actors are identified by their various 
poetic names (i.e., Singing Cloud, Pretty Walker, Tangled 
Hair, Little Finger Nail). Their decisions, their actions, 
their emotions during their ordeal, reflecting their high 
concepts of personal honor and loyalty, their strong family 
ties, their respect for age-old wisdom, are depicted in a 
restrained prose style, rich in imagery. 

We have made heroes of Custer and Fetterman and 
the men at the Alamo, all fighting and going down before 
hopeless odds. These men were well armed and in each 
case looking for trouble, quite prepared to slaughter the 
opposition. The Cheyennes, with a deep-seated, American- 
like conviction that it was better to die free men than to 
live like dogs, were simply determined to go back north 
where they belonged. So they went, preferably in peace, 
but fighting if necessary, men and women, children and 
old ones, over one thousand bloody miles, through a gauntlet 
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of thousands of soldiers and armed civilians, a pitiful rem- 
nant finally reaching their goal. This brand of heroism 
is Biblical in its intensity. It is another Exodus from Egypt. 

These days we are quite familiar with “persecuted 
minorities.” We are opposed to this and all other forms 
of social sin. We deplore the barbarous treatment of cer- 
tain groups in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, forgetting that 
our record on this score is far less than perfect. No race 
was kicked around more than the North American Indian. 
We rationalized this treatment as the inevitable fate of 
savages blocking the march of progress, but that did not 
lessen the pain or the trampling of moral values. 

When a white man decides he is through with being 
kicked around, we stand up and cheer. Such spirit is the 
very essence of our American democratic faith. The measure 
of Mari Sandoz’ skill is that she makes her reader forget 
that he is a white man, and he finds himself cheering like 
mad for the Cheyennes! 

Along Sappa Creek in western Kansas the escapees 
killed eighteen ranchers in symbolic retaliation for the 
barbarous murder there of Cheyenne women and children 
by buffalo-hunters in 1875. Other white men, soldiers, and 
civilians, were unavoidably killed in the sporadic fighting, 
and none of these killings can be condoned. But if punish- 
ment was due, the Cheyennes were fearfully punished, for 
very few of their men lived to reach the Yellowstone. 

After the shameful annihilation on Warbonnet Creek, 
the federal authorities in their ponderous way recognized 
the error that caused the trouble in the first place, and the 
pitiful Cheyenne survivors were permitted to live in their 
native land. As an ironic epilogue, old Dull Knife and 
Little Wolf somehow survived the carnage, to die of lonely 
and embittered old age. 

Today the Northern Cheyennes live peacefully on the 
remote Tongue River Indian Reservation, in southeastern 
Montana. They are quiet, forgotten descendants of the sur- 
vivors of Dull Knife’s spiritually triumphant band, now 
immortalized in Cheyenne Autumn. 

National Park Service Merrill J. Mattes 
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The Nebraska Question 1852-1854. By James C. Malin. 
(Lawrence, Kansas: The Author, 1953. ix + 455 pp. 
Lithoprinted from typescript, paper cover. $4.00.) 


The Nebraska Question 1852-1854 is a scholarly ac- 
count of the agitation centered in northwestern Missouri 
and directed toward the political organization of the huge 
area of indefinite boundaries that lay to the west and 
northwest of that state. This was the area that was organ- 
ized into Kansas and Nebraska Territories on May 30, 1854. 
Dr. Malin omits the word “Kansas” from his title because, 
as he points out, during the period dealt with in his book, 
the name was applied only “to a town in Missouri, to a 
river in the Indian country and to a tribe of Indians.” 

The author has used, as his main sources, Missouri 
newspapers of the period 1852-1854, epecially the St. 
Joseph Gazette and to a lesser degree the Liberty Tribune. 
Dr. Malin quotes often and with great effect from the 
columns of these papers, in particular from those written 
by the editor of the Gazette, Lucien J. Eastin. Eastin was 
later to edit the proslavery Kansas-Weekly Herald of 
Leavensworth and was “one of the ablest editors in early 
Kansas.” In addition to careful work in contemporary 
newspapers, the author has drawn upon his nearly forty 
years of research on the various phases of the Nebraska 
question. 

One of the major rewards of Dr. Malin’s research is a 
letter, not previously used by historians, written by Stephen 
A. Douglas to the Nebraska Delegate Convention held at 
St. Joseph, Missouri, in January, 1854, and printed in the 
Gazette on March 17, 1854. In this letter Douglas gives his 
own version of his oft-debated motives for advocating the 
organization of Nebraska (later Kansas and Nebraska) 
Territory. He outlined the necessity of closer ties with 
Oregon and California and stated, “We must therefore 
have Railroads and Telegraphs from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific through our own territory...The removal of the 
Indian barrier and extension of the laws of the United 
States in the form of Territorial governments are the first 
steps toward the accomplishment of each and all of these 
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objectives.” The Nebraska Question 1852-1854 must take 
its place on the shelves of students of Douglas and the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act along with the works of Frank 
Hodder, P. O. Ray, and Allen Johnson. 

The motives of Douglas are but one aspect of the 
Nebraska question considered by Dr. Malin. Slavery and 
the race problem, local and national politics, railroad pro- 
motion, and the Indian policy are among the topics treated 
at length. Chapter X, “The Provisional Government of 
Nebraska, 1853” provides the best explanation to date of 
a little known and little understood episode in Nebraska 
history. Chapter VII, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the New 
Slavery Agitation,” gives an interesting account of the 
reaction of proslavery newspapers to Mrs. Stowe’s indict- 
ment of slavery. The Gazette included among its comments 
a quotation credited to Lord Byron, “There is a tide in the 
affairs of women which taken at the flood leads God knows 
where.” 

The reader who is not a close student of time and 
place may find some of the individuals rather obscure and 
their controversies hard to follow. This is especially true 
when these personalities and controversies are dealt with 
largely from the columns of partisan newspapers not given 
to simplification or understatement. To these readers the 
summaries and conclusions of the author will be of special 
value. These conclusions should not be overlooked by any 
serious student of this period of American history. In his 
concluding chapter, Dr. Malin states in part, “The point 
must be insisted upon, that regardless of what some con- 
temporaries thought about it, negro slavery was not central 
to the decade of the 1850’s; that Douglas, although not a 
systematic thinker or philosopher, and others, sensed the 
fact of their generation facing larger realities; and that 
they were directing their efforts toward a more basic 
program of freedom.” 


Nebraska State Historical Society Donald F. Danker 
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Landmarks on the Oregon Trail. By Paul C. Henderson. 
(New York: Peter Decker, 1953. 61 pp. Preface, il- 
lustrations, and maps. $25.00.) 


This book, a special publication of the New York Posse 
of the Westerners, is the story of an expedition along the 
route of the Oregon Trail in the summer of 1951. A party 
of eight, organized by the author and his wife, followed 
the trail from Chimney Rock in Nebraska through Wyoming 
as far as South Pass. 

For many years Paul and Helen Henderson have spent 
their spare time in exploring and mapping the route of the 
Oregon Trail. Deeply interested in the trail and the history 
associated with it, the Hendersons have made detailed 
studies of the vast literature on the subject and especially 
of early government maps and documentary material. 
Supplementing this with personal examination of the route 
on foot and by car, Paul Henderson has accumulated the 
necessary information to enable him to execute detailed 
maps of the trail, an enterprise upon which he has been 
engaged for some twenty years past. 

With this background, the author and his no less en- 
thusiastic wife were ideal persons to head the tour des- 
cribed in this book. In the party of eight, five were from 
New York State, the other three were Nebraskans. The 
story of their trek along the trail through Wyoming is told 
here with its hardships and humorous incidents. This nar- 
rative, however, although interesting enough in itself, 
serves primarily as a vehicle to introduce historical infor- 
mation concerning the points visited. Gazing at historic 
spots and landmarks helped to recapture briefly the flavor 
of the past—of that past a century ago when thousands 
upon thousands of emigrants passed over the trail and 
made it forever historic ground. 

The illustrations in this volume are very fine. Thirty- 
two views in color, photographed by Kent Condit and John 
Leermakers, are reproduced here. Of these, the most in- 
teresting to Nebraska readers perhaps are views of Chim- 
ney Rock, Courthouse and Jail Rocks, Robidoux Pass, and 
Scotts Bluff. Among other interesting and important his- 
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toric landmarks pictured are Independence Rock, Register 
Cliff, Devil’s Gate, Sweetwater Valley, and Pacific Springs. 
Plans of eight noted Pony Express stations and a map 
of the Oregon Trail from the eastern boundary of Wyoming 
to South Pass constitute a valuable addition to the volume. 
Published in a limited edition of three hundred copies, 
Landmarks on the Oregon Trail will doubtless soon become 
a collector’s item. 
Nebraska State Historical Society Myrtle D. Berry 


Fighting Indian Warriors: True Tales of the Wild Fron- 
tiers. By Earl A. Brininstool. (Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania: The Stackpole Co., 1953. xiii + 353 pp. Illus- 
trations. $5.00.) 


Earl A. Brininstool is one of those fortunate writers 
who has been able to use first hand materials in his vigor- 
ous stories of the opening of the great West. He began 
publication in 1902 when it was still possible to get a fairly 
accurate and complete story of important Indian battles 
by talking with pioneers who fought in them. During his 
long career as a newspaperman he also became acquainted 
with men like John Hunton, Captain James C. Cook, and 
Captain Luther North whose long experience on the Plains 
had given them a broad perspective of frontier events. 

Fighting Indian Warriors is rich with materials ob- 
tained in this way. Brininstool has used some of the stories 
in earlier publications (notably in Fighting Red Cloud’s 
Warriors), but the present volume includes much additional 
material which has been accumulated patiently during the 
more than fifty years since the author published his first 
volume. Thus it has been possible for him to present side- 
lights which were unknown to some of the participants in 
events and to give the reader additional insight into those 
events. 

The point is illustrated by the story of the Wagon 
Box Fight which is one of the high points of the book. As 
Brininstool recounts the story told him by Sergeant Sam- 
uel S. Gibson who participated in it, the narrative becomes 
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vivid and unbelievable. There is always risk of inaccuracy in 
using eyewitness accounts, and no doubt this story varies 
somewhat from the real happenings at the wagon boxes 
just as other colorful narratives of this battle do. 

But at least Gibson’s account has some recognizable 
relationships to the actual battlefield terrain and to the 
realities of military action. Gibson probably overestimates 
the number of Indian casualties (he says seven or eight 
hundred), but his guess is more conservative than the 1137 
Indian dead which others have claimed. How many Indian 
ponies in the “train three and four deep fully a quarter of 
a mile long” which Gibson describes? Each pony must have 
carried three or four dead Indians to have disposed of the 
eleven hundred odd. This is a preposterous assumption, and 
the details which Gibson gives of the battle support the 
more conservative estimates of Indian losses. 

Vivid and realistic reporting is also evident in Brinin- 
stool’s stories of the Beecher Island fight, the Buffalo Wal- 
low affair, and in the accounts of incidents from the life 
stories of Jim Bridger, California Joe, and others. The 
author does not discard the picturesque “good story,” but 
he maintains a commendable regard for the realities of 
how fighting occurs and the relationship of fighting man- 
euvers to physical features of the battle grounds. 

Nebraskans who are interested in the intimate local 
history of their own state will find many sections of this 
book intriguing. Many of the stories about the Pony Ex- 
press, the Pawnee Scouts, and the Dull Knife tragedy have 
Nebraska settings. Frequently someone may find accounts 
in old newspapers or diaries which tie in with the Brinin- 
stool narratives just as the old files of the Sidney Telegraph 
give support to the story of Calamity Jane, or the news- 
papers of Chadron and Alliance relate incidents in the 
Wounded Knee trouble. 

Fighting Indian Warriors makes no pretense of being 
a history of the wars of the Plains. It contains selected 
accounts of spectacular Indian fights and includes brief 
resumes of the lives of colorful frontier personalities. The 
serious student of history should read the book with full 
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knowledge of the limitations of using first hand materials, 
but he will also appreciate the author’s discriminating 
handling of materials. People who read historical narrative 
for entertainment and enthusiasts for local history of the 
West will find Brininstool’s accounts compelling and en- 
lightening. 


Butler University Lloyd E. McCann 
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Thomas James Bray, “The Cummins Leadership,” 
Annals of Iowa, April, 1954. Albert B. Cummins was a 
distinguished Senator from Iowa, an important political 
figure, and a “leader in the struggle to regain lowa’s lost 
political freedom.” 


Marius Barbeau, “Voyageur Songs of the Missouri,” 
Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, April, 1954. 


Raymond Calhoun, “The Naming of Pike’s Peak,” 
The Colorado Magazine, April, 1954. 


Leroy R. Hafen, “When Was Bent’s Fort Built?”, /bid. 


John C. Pine, “The Denver Record Stockman, Defen- 
der of Colorado Cattlemen,” Ibid. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker, “Missouri’s Proslavery Fight 
for Kansas, 1854-1855,” Missouri Historical Review, April, 
1954, 


’ 


James T. Babb, “Collecting Western Americana,’ 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, April 
15, 1953. 


D. M. McKeithan, “Bull Rides Described by ‘Scroggins,’ 
George Washington Harris, and Mark Twain,” Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, December, 1953. Professor McKeithan 
comments on folk stories familiar to some Nebraskans 
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and stories published one hundred years ago under the 
title “Deacon Smith’s Bull, or Mike Fink in a Tight Place.” 





We are indebted to Donald D. Parker, Department 
of History and Political Science, South Dakota State Col- 
lege, for information correcting the location of Fort James 
on the map which appears opposite page 20 in the March, 
1954 issue of Nebraska History. 

Fort James was actually located near Mitchell, South 
Dakota, in Sanborn County, on the James rather than on 
the Big Sioux River. The dot indicating the location of 
Fort James should be about 40 to 45% of the way in a 
direct line from Fort Dakota to Fort Lookout. 
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The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded as the 
State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, the 
year Nebraska was admitted into the union. It was reorganized 
as the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878. It was con- 
stituted as a state organization by act of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature in 1883, and designated custodian of all public records, 
documents, and other materials of historical value by legisla- 
tive act of 1905. 


The Society was created to collect and preserve the record 
of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, a library, 
and a museum for use of the public. In performing its impor- 
tant function, it solicits the aid of all public-spirited citizens. 
It is particularly anxious to secure valuable records and 
materials now in private hands where they cannot long be 
preserved. Such records and materials include: 


Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, account 
books, and autobiographical accounts 


Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams 
or any significant unit or topic. 


Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications of 
churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, industrial, 
financial and business organizations. 


Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region 

Western newspapers, especially those of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics 
and artifacts. 
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